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Dorothy Canfield’s 
“The Brimming Cup” 


4th large printing—$2.00 


(Already the second best selling book im America) 


Alice Brown says: 


“It’s a big book—not ‘highbrow,’ not for the few, but for us all, alive with 
splendid characters, vitalized by a warm human interest. Its men and women 
are full of human frailties, human longings and therefore—greatest test of all— 
you can’t forget them. The children are marvels of sweet naturalness. Espe- 
cially does she know New England, the look of the fields and woods, the feel 
of the air. The New England drama in it is inevitable and really great.” 








Sinclair Lewis’ 
“Main Street” 


23rd large printing—$2.00 


(The best selling book t America) 


The most talked about book of the present day is this remarkably well- 
written tale of small town life. 








Lytton Stracheys’ 
“Queen Victoria” 


By the author of “Eminent Victorians’’ 
Illustrated—2nd large printing—$5.00 


“A book which we place high above ‘Eminent Victorians’.” 
—London Times Literary Supplement. 


“There is no other such short biography in the English language.” 
_—J. C. Squire in The London Mercury. 








J. Wassermann’s 


“The World’s Illusion” 


Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. Two vols. 787 Pages, $5.00 the set. 
The first great novel to come out of Europe since the War. 


“A wonderful novel. It reminds me of Tolstoi’s ‘Anna Karenina’ and ‘War 
and Peace.’ In a swift panorama it depicts our dying civilization from the 
crown of its head to the soles of its feet. Its realism affrights you, its lyricism 
enchants you, and its genius enchains you.”—James Douglas in London Express. 

“The triumph of this long-sustained technique is remarkable. . The 
creative insight of the translator has succeeded in making “The World’s Illusion’ 
not only a translation, but a living work for English readers.”—London Times. 


Pierre Hamp’s 


“People” 


Translated by James Whitall. 
With an Introduction by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. $2.00 


Tales of the worker’s world by a distinguished French writer. 


“Here’s hoping that the book will be widely read in America and that every 
American reader will get from it not only an extraordinary interesting picture 
of French working class life, but what seems to me to rise from it, strong and 
vital and enduring, the French reverence for the intelligent and faithful doing 
of good work. ... It is a pleasure to record that the extremely difficult task of 
translating has been done with skill, intelligence, and good taste.”—Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher in N. Y. Evening Post. 




















If You Live in a Dull Town 
Read Two of These a Week 


O Collected Papers. By 0. W. Holmes. 
All Justice Holmes’s essays and addresses since 
1880. $4.00. 
© Freedom of Speech. By Z. Chafee, 
of Harvard Law School. A ca scholarly, 
readable and sane exposition of recent history. 


$3.50 

O Smoke and Steel. Ry Carl Sandburg. 
“A fulfillment of all the glo-ious promise of 
this Chicago poet’s first two volumes.’’—Chi- 
cago Daily News. $2.00. 

© Hope Farm Notes. By H. W. Colling- 
wood, Editor, The Rural New Yorker. $1.50. 


© Musical Portraits. By Paul Rosen- 
feld. Interprets 20 modern composers. $2.50. 


Oo Margaret Fuller: A psychological bio- 
graphy. By Katharine Anthony. $2.00. 


O A Guide to Russian Literature. 
By M. J. Olgin. Covers some 60 writers from 
1825 to 1917. $3.00. 

OQ Antiques, Genuine and 
By Frederick Litchfield. An invaluable guide. 
100 illustrations. $10.00. 

O An Outline of Psycho-Analysis. 


By Barbara Low. The Freudian theo and 
methods of treatment. Introduction by "Ernest 


Jones, M.D. $1.60 
O The Story of the Woman’s Party. 


By Inez Haynes Irwin. The authorized his 
tory, by a leading novelist, of how “suffrage” 
won. Illustrated. $3.50. 

O Darkwater. By W. F. B. Du Bois, 
author of “Souls of Black Folk.” $2.25. 


© Hew to Look at Pictures. By R. C 
Witt, of National and Tate Galleries. With 
chapter on how to hang pictures. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 


© Modern British Poetry. Collected by 
Louis Untermeyer. From Henley to Masefield 
and Drinkwater. 3rd printing. $2.00. 


© Modern Drama in Europe. By 
Storm Jameson. Surveys the whole of Euro- 
pean drama of last half century. $3.00. 


O The New Society. By Walter Rath- 
enau. $1.60. 

O Denmark: A Cooperative Com- 
monwealth. By Frederic C. Howe. $2.00. 

O The Aesthetic Attitude. Ry H. S. 


Langfeld, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard. Llustrated. $3.50. 


© Father Allan’s Island. Ry Amy Mur- 


ray. Includes folk songs with music. $2.50. 


O Poems New and Old. By John Free 
man. A collected edition. $3.00. 

O One-Act Plays. By 16 modern au- 
thors. Collected by Helen L. Cohen. $2.25. 


© When Labor Rules. By J. H. Thom. 
as, M.P. British labor programs. $2.00. 


0 The Interchurch Report on the 
Steel Strike. 4th printing. $2.50. 





A new series edited by G. LOWES 


DICKINSON 


International Handbooks 


owe OF INTERNATIONAL 
G. Lowes Dickinson 


pevouotoey OF NATIONALISM 
AND PATRIOTISM. J. L. Stocks 
NATIONALISM. G. P. Gooch 


THE MACHINERY OF DIPLOMACY. 
Geo. Young 


ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM. 
L. S. Woolf 


THE WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL. 
R. W. Postgate 


UNIFYING THE WORLD. G. N. Clark 
Just ready. Each, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 








HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY, 1 W. 47th St, New York 
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N May 23rd many of the leading newspapers 

of the country printed an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington which claimed to out- 
line in an authoritative manner the policy which 
the State Department proposed to use in dealing 
with Mexico. The dispatch declared that Mr. 
George T. Summerlin, counsellor for the American 
Embassy in Mexico City, was starting for his post 
and that he was taking with him a memorandum 
defining the conditions with which the Obregon gov- 
ernment would have to comply in order to obtain 
recognition. The conditions were drastic and in- 
cluded a number of changes in the Mexican con- 
stitution proposed by Senator Fall’s sub-committee. 
Some days later the same papers carried an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Mexico City, dated May 
27th, stating that Mr. Summerlin would confer 
with President Obregon the next day and discuss 
with him the question of the recognition of the new 
Mexican government by the United States. It 
then declared categorically that Mr. Summerlin 
was not presenting an ultimatum to the Mexican 
government which called for an agreement be- 
tween the two governments as to the conditions 
upon which recognition might be extended. There 


was nothing in the memorandum to offend the 
susceptibilities of the Mexican nation and it did 
not embody the terms proposed by Senator Fall's 
sub-committee. If the first of these dispatches 
was true the second was false. Which of the As- 
sociated Press correspondents was deceiving the 
American public? 


THE falsification of the news is in this case suf- 
ficiently flagrant and sufficiently serious to demand 
an investigation by the State Department and the 
put lication of a report. It is particularly flagrant 
anc serious if, as seerns probable, the first dispatch 
from Washington was not true. For in that event 
the Associated Press did not merely communicate 
false information to the American newspapers 
about a very important matter of public policy, 
but it increased enormously the difficulty of the 
delicate and momentous negotiation which the 
State Department is now undertaking in Mexico 
City. It is essential for the renewal of good re- 
lations between the two countries and for the fu- 
ture security of the Mexican ¢>~ernment that 
Obregon be recognized by the United States. It is 
also essential that recognition be preceded by an 
understanding between the two governments which 
would pledge Obregon to treat Americans some- 
what better than they were treated by Carranza. 
But both the form and the substance of such an 
understanding offer many opportunities and even 
many temptations to disagree. Mexican public 
opinion is sensitive and suspicious and would resent 
concessions on the part of its government which 
involved any abatement of its independence or any 
compromise of its sovereign dignity. The publi- 
cation of the first dispatch has aroused its sensi- 
tiveness and it will scrutinize any agreement be- 
tween its own government and that of the United 
States with an apprehensive and unfriendly eye. 
In this case, consequently, the false news, if it were 
false, was a grave embarrassment to American di- 
plomacy. Assuming, as we have every reason to 
assume, that the State Department is seeking an 
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amicable arrangement with Mexico, the false an- 
nouncement raises formidable barriers in the way 
and this in all probability is precisely the result it 
was intended to produce. 


SENATOR BORAH is entitled to immense credit 
for the persistence and the ability with which he 
has forced from reluctant officials a conference 
among the three chief naval Powers on joint dis- 
armament. Considering the state of public opinion 
in two of the three countries the conference is like- 
ly to result in some reduction of expenditure on new 
construction. For if the conferees fail to agree 
upon a reduction it will be most embarrassing for 
the governments to explain their failure. They can 
only do so by alleging reasons which will not under 
the circumstances bear inspection. The announce- 
ment of the date of the conference will be eagerly 
awaited, and it is not unreasonable to expect either 
that an agreement will be reached or that the gov- 
ernment which prevents an agreement will be ex- 
posed in an unfavorable light. 


WHEN a plebiscite is employed to determine the 
nationality, not of a province as a whole, but of 
the several divisions of a province, the tendency 
to gerrymander is very nearly irresistible. By 
making the units larger or smaller, of one shape or 
another, the results may be materially changed. 
That is the reason why French policy, which seeks 
to give Poland as much of Silesia as possible, is op- 
posed to the British plan of giving the indisputably 
Polish sections to Poland and the indisputably 
German sections to Germany, leaving the fate of 
the doubtful territory for later determination. 
The French would like to stretch the influence of 
the heavy Polish majorities of the southeast by in- 
cluding as much disputable territory as can be in- 
cluded while still preserving a slight Polish major- 
ity. Of course they are against applying the same 
principle in favor of the Germans in the territory 
where they predominate heavily. The fact is that 
if the Germans were given the benefit of this prin- 
ciple the whole of Silesia would go to them. 


INDUSTRIAL Silesia, where neither the Poles 
nor the Germans have an outstanding majority, is 
essentially cosmopolitan both in population and in 
function. It is the point where the Polish, Ruth- 
enian, Czecho-Slovakian and German populations 
converge. Any extensive industrial development 
would draw workers from all four peoples, besides 
attracting Rumanians and Magyars from the near 
hinterland. The natural markets for Silesian in- 
dustry lie also in a half-dozen countries. If the 
Silesian question were to be solved on broad prin- 
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ciples of European interest, neither Germany nor 
Poland would be permitted to use Silesian coal and 
industry for nationalistic purposes. Industrial Si- 
lesia would be neutralized, with the neighboring 
states pledged to a moderate customs régime and 
enjoying equal treatment in the supply of Silesian 
products. That, of course, is something that 
neither Poland nor Germany wants. Each coun- 
try wants Silesia as an instrument of economic 
strategy. A division of the industrial territory 
which will render each nation fairly independent 
of the policy of the other is probably the best so- 
lution that can be arrived at, with European state- 
craft at its present low ebb. But that is not the 
solution that promises the highest development of 
Silesian resources, nor the greatest benefits to Cen- 
tral Europe. 


WHEN the New Republic recently expressed the 
hope that the Soviet government would release the 
Americans now imprisoned in Russia it was rely- 
ing on a certain reasonableness hitherto discernible 
in the attitude of the Soviets, and recognizing at 
the same time the unreasonableness of the position 
of our government. According to the newspapers 
the State Department has again asserted the re- 
lease of American prisoners in Russia as a condi- 
tion piccedent to recognition of the Soviet govern- 
ment and to “friendship” between the two coun- 
tries. It does not state that this is the only condi- 
tion. It does not promise any result from such 
action. It does not say anything about citizens of 
Russia in this country subjected to brutal outrage, 
imprisonment, and deportation by agents of the 
Department of Justice. Among the seven Ameri- 
cans actually imprisoned in Russia it does not make 
any distinction, in the cases of Mrs. Harrison and 
Mr. Kalamatiano, who are accused of being im- 
plicated ‘in counter-revolutionary movements and 
espionage, or of Captain Kilpatrick, who was a 
combatant on the.Baltic front, later captured in 
Red Cross uniform with Wrangel. It does not 
make any concession in viéw.of the fact that apart 
from the seven, the other hundred and twenty-odd 
“prisoners” are in most cases free from all re- 
straint except in the matter of leaving Russia, that 
their sufferings from undernourishment are mertly 
those of everyone in Russia and are partly the re- 
sult of the United States blockade. No, the atti- 
tude of the United States government in using the 
American prisoners to maintain prejudice against 
Russia and as an excuse to postpone decision in 
the matter of trade relations is so utterly indefensi- 
ble that it would be wasting time to argue about it. 
Accordingly we place our hope in the good sense 
and magnanimity of the Soviets. 
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O NE thing which will be remembered to the 
honor of the English race when the long chapter 
of the Irish horror is ended is the personal protest 
of English officers against their hangman’s work. 
After the Dublin Insurrection of 1916 Sir Francis 
Vane of Hutton, second in command of the royal 
forces in Ireland, went without instructions to 
London to warn Mr. Asquith of the results of 
the assassination in prison of Irish soldiers who 
had surrendered and Irish civilians like Mr. Skef- 
fington who had not fought. Since his resignation 
or dismissal from the army Sir Francis has made 
frequent contributions to the press on the Irish 
question marked by the qualities in which the Eng- 
lish administration is so sadly deficient, honesty, 
intelligence, and goodwill. Now Sir Francis Vane 
is joined by General Crozier who lately resigned 
the command of the auxiliary division of the R. 
I. C. when deprived of the power to enforce dis- 
cipline by dismissing subordinates for crime or in- 
efficiency. 


GENERAL Crozier, like Sir Francis Vane, is 
peepared to put his information at the service of 
his government. He has the facts of the looting 
ot the post-office at Kilkenny by auxiliaries disguis- 
ed in the uniform of the Irish Republican Army; 
he has the confession of the cadet who murdered 
Father Griffin; he was present at the rehearsal of 
evidence intended to frame the acquittal of the of- 
ficers responsible for the murder of two prisoners 
at Drumcondra; he has information with reference 
to the murder of Michael O'Callaghan, Lord 
Mayor of Limerick. If a constructive policy is 
conceivable on the part of England in Ireland it 
would seem as if suppression of crime among the 
British forces were a good place to begin, and that 
General Crozier’s disclosures furnished a basis 
for it. A soldier who breaks through the caste 
system in which he is trained and acts on his own 
initiative in a matter of public conscience and priv- 
ate honor serves nobly his country—and finds his 
reward in ostracism. We may expect General 
Crozier to join Sir Francis Vane of Hutton in 
exile. 


MAY 23rd was the day selected for the com- 
mencement exercises of the administration. Nat- 
urally chief interest centred in the pronouncements 
of head-of-the-class Harding, but second-boy 
Coolidge™had a “part.” Since he chose as his 
subject Radicalism we looked in the Times for a 
full report of his address, but were disappointed. 
Perhaps the Times blushed. From the World a 
few gems can be gleaned which shew Master 
Coolidge’s precosity. 
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It is true that we hold to the theory of equality, not 
of character or possession, but equality of opportunity 
and equality before the law. This does not mean the 
government guarantees any standard of achievement to 
its citizens, but that in its dealings with them it will 
grant to all an opportunity to be heard and the right 
to a decision based on the evidence and the law, with- 
out favor and without prejudice. It is the belief of an 
American that he creates opportunity, that his achieve- 
ment, his destiny, his greatness, lies not in others, but 
in himself. 

There are those who speak of overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. In America this reduces itself to the absurdity 
of overthrowing the people, for here the people are the 
government. 


These are sufficient to illustrate Master Cool- 
idge’s faithful attendance upon a school in which 
the platitude is nourished as a figure of speech. 
His style ‘s not as Corinthian as present taste de- 
mands, but a sentence which immediately follows 
marks his control of a useful artifice which may 
be called the rhetorical glissade. 


Administrations and offices may change, have changed, 
as at the last election when the people entrusted their 
destinies to a wise and clear-visioned man from Ohio, 
who in their service toils on from day to day, seeking 
not his own, but the public welfare. 


No one will dispute Master Coolidge’s claim to a 
diploma. 


ECONOMY is just sow the best club with which 
to beat off any desirable measure of social legisla- 
tion. It is being used on the Smith- owner Ma- 
ternity bill, which is now on the Senate Calendar, 
but is being held up in the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce by the Honor- 
able Samuel E. Winslow, Chairman. Mr. Win- 
slow has opposed this measure in earlier sessions, 
chiefly as now by playing delay against it. Now 
he wants more hearings, though he and every 
member of the committee must surely have heard 
enough to realize that in respect to the public con- 
cern over mothers and children the United States 
holds a most discreditable rank among the enlight- 
ened nations. If the bill were passed, the hard- 
pressed Treasury would have another financial bur- 
den thrust upon it; that is the most cogent official 
reason for going slow. Yes, an additional burden 
amounting annually to less than the sum the gov- 
ernment spends every two hours. An honest zeal 
for economy would apply the shears elsewhere. 


THE coolness of the Attorney-General on May 
Day was in agreeable contrast to the fury of his 
predecessor, and now the Postmaster General has 
followed his example. After the Masses had been 
re-baptized as the Liberator, Mr. Burleson crip- 
pled its circulation by the strange device of ignor- 
ing its application for second-class mailing privi- 
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leges but allowing it the much more expensive 
distribution as third-class matter. Mr. Hays has 
no patience with this form of censorship: either 
suppress such publications entirely, he says, or give 
them full mailing rights. And he restores full 
second-class rights to the Liberator, with these 
words, which we recommend as an epitaph for the 
political tombstone of Mr. Burleson: 

The war is over. We must return to the ordered 
freedom. Our method of safeguarding the public wel- 
fare, while at the same time maintaining freedom of the 
press, has been found through a long period of stable 
civil liberty better for the public welfare and personal 
security of citizens than to establish a bureaucratic cen- 
sorship, which in its nature becomes a matter of individ- 
ual opinion, prejudice or caprice. 

These are no empty phrases: they already have 
a meaning in dollars and cents. For the Postoffice 
Department is prepared to refund to the Liberator 
the loss it suffered while without second-class privi- 
leges—no less than $11,277. 





BY its proposed amendments to certain sections 
of the Seamen’s Act, the Scott bill now before Con- 
gress- would strike at the safety and efficiency of 
steamship service on the Great Lakes. One amend- 
ment would put the firemen, who now work fifty- 
six hours a week, back on the old eighty-four 
schedule. Another would substitute “certificated 
life-boat men,” that is men who would be required 
to know nothing more than how to row a boat, for 
experienced “able seamen.” But the worst fea- 
ture of the bill is its proposal to allow lake pas- 
senger steamers to carry lifeboats enough for only 
twenty-five per cent of their passenger and crew 
capacity, instead of the fifty per cent now required. 
Substantially this means that shipowners who now 
have a legal right to drown half their passengers 
and crew may—unless the Scott bill receives the op- 
position it deserves—be granted the legal right to 
drown three-quarters of them. 


AS we go to press, the shipping strike has reached 
a state of partial and disordered armistice. Secre- 
tary Davis induced Admiral Benson to reduce his 
terms a little and the striking engineers were asked 
to accept a 15 per cent reduction-—as before; the 
elimination of overtime, some modifications in the 
working rules, an annual ten days’ vacation—frank- 
ly described in one newspaper as a “sop” to the 
men, and an agreement with the Shipping Board to 
run for a year. The engineers are divided in their 
opinion, the other unions will hear nothing of such 
terms, and the shipowners—whose association on 
May 18th swore that it “would not hereafter have 
any signed agreement with any sea-going labor orga- 
nization,” are not pleased at the Shipping Board’s 
year-long contract with the men, since it would pre- 
vent any further wage reductions within that time. 
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Briand’s Moderation 


INCE the collapse of the German military ma- 
chine the gravest menace to the peace of the 
world has been the determination of the French 
militarists to exploit Allied victory to the imperial 
aggrandizement of France. With Germany dis- 
armed, economically enslaved, threatened on every 
frontier by hostile peoples, did not France stand 
forth as the greatest military power on the conti- 
nent? If, further, Germany could be dismember- 
ed, with the south backed by French influence 
against the north, would not French military pre- 
ponderance become permanent? The argument 
seemed plausible to the militarists, who now, as in 
times past, inevitably overestimate the value of 
force and underestimate the recuperative capacity 
of conquered peoples. What made this play of 
the military fancy so dangerous was that under 
the panic of Bolshevism the nation had elected 
Chambers easily controlled by the militarists. 
Without their approval, it has appeared, no French 
government could stand. Therefore Briand, 
though representing the groups farthest away 
from the militarists, was forced to adopt a tone of 
menace and provocation that would have been ap- 
propriate to Poincaré or Tardieu. 

But now has not Briand come out for a moder- 
ate policy, a policy of peace and European recon- 
ciliation? And have not the Chambers sustained 
him by a vote of 403 to 163, and the press fallen 
into line behind him? That at least is the im- 
pression given by the dispatches from Paris for 
the last week of May. If the government of 
France has actually had a change of heart, the 
event is of the greatest significance. We should 
have a right to hope that the tangles of the peace 
settlement had at last begun to dissolve. It is 
worth inquiring more precisely into just what has 
happened. 

Let us recall that French policy and British have 
for months been divided over the question of in- 
demnity and the question of Silesia. The French 
have exhibited a desire to make the indemnity as 
heavy as possible, with the ill-concealed hope that 
Germany would refuse to pay and so justify the 
seizure of the Ruhr basin and the economic throt- 
tling of Germany. British policy has sought to 
fix reparations at a figure which would not justify 
German resistance. In the London ultimatum, 
with its limitations upon the amount of the indem- 
nity on which interest should accrue from the out- 
set, British policy was in the main victorious. On 
the question of Silesia, French policy has sought 
to give Poland the benefit of every doubt. 
British policy has been much less hostile to Ger- 
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many. Because of this conflict of policy Briand 
refused to enter a conference for the set- 
tlement of the Silesian question, until he should 
have assured himself of the support of the 
Chambers. He has that support now. On what 
sort of program? 

In respect to the reparations question, the mo- 
tion before the Chambers held strictly to the terms 
of the London ultimatum. The Chambers voted 
confidence in the ability of Briand to exact from 
Germany the sums fixed by the Reparations Com- 
mission, and in his determination to apply force 
in case of Germany’s defaulting. The modera- 
tion of this action consisted solely in the fact that 
the Chambers do not appear to be seeking for pre- 
texts to invade the Ruhr, but would be better pleas- 
ed if Germany lived up to her engagements. In 
the matter of Silesia the Chambers voted confi- 
dence in the government’s will to carry out the 
letter and the spirit of the Versailles Treaty. 

Briand did not propose to cut off those parts 
of the indemnity that will never be paid and exist 
only as a handicap upon German economic recov- 
ery. He did not propose to withdraw the Allied 
troops to the Rhine. He did not propose to re- 
move the vexatious and iniquitous customs lines 
separating the Rhine Province from the rest of 
Germany. Nothing that Briand proposed repre- 
sented a step toward softening the terms Germany 
was forced to subscribe to under pain of invasion. 
He agreed, and the Chambers agreed, not to seek 
pretexts for imposing harsher terms. In itself 
that would appear to be but mediocre progress. 

But there is considerable significance in the 
statements Briand made in the defence of his pol- 
icy. For the first time since the war, it is ad- 
mitted by a French statesman that there is such a 
thing as German good faith, worth cultivating, if 
not to be relied upon absolutely. What is still 
more important, the French government recog- 
nizes that the future safety of France depends on 
her success in keeping her relations with her allies 
unbroken. It is worth quoting Briand’s words: 

In the present world crisis no people can live alone 

As long as I am on the bridge I will not send our ship 
upon the rocks. I shall never act so that France finds 
herself as in 1815 and 1871. I can never forget that in 
the World War England came to our side, and America 
came, and others came... This splendid union mus 
be maintained. 

At last the French government has come to 
realize that France can not afford to let herself 
be isolated. At last she has discovered that the 
French jingoes, with their immoderate ambitions 
for European hegemony, are rapidly alienating 
public opinion in England and America. The 
French government has learned that it is necessary 
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at least to affect a tone of moderation. Perhaps 
that is all that has happened, as yet. Neverthe- 
less, the acceptance of the necessity of appealing to 
Allied public opinion, of conserving Allied sup- 
port, opens the way for a diplomacy of reconcilia- 
tion. American financial opinion, Briand has stat- 
ed, has already affected the European situation for 
the better. If American diplomacy is exerted 
energetically in the coming months, the present 
moderation of French policy, still chiefly apparent, 
may be transformed into a substantial reality. 


The Debts of the Allies 


T has come to be generally recognized that 
among the problems of society which are a 
legacy of the war, the existence of large interna- 
tional obligations constitutes one of the most dif- 
ficult. These obligations are of two kinds, the 
loans among the Allied nations, of which the Unit- 
ed States and England are the chief creditors, and 
the German indemnity. Already the discussion of 
the German indemnity has passed beyond the ques- 
tion of what Germany ought to pay to that of what 
she can pay, and further in what form her pay- 
ment can be received. ‘The discussion of the obli- 
gations of the Allies to the United States is pass- 
ing through precisely the same stages. The point 
reached by the administration in its excogitations 
is marked by a sentence in President Harding's ad- 
dress at the Hotel Commodore, on May 23rd: 

It is altogether to be hoped that in a reasonable period 

we may change the form of these obligations and distrib- 

ute them among all the people. 

A day or two later the Tribune contained an 
interview with an official of the Treasury elaborat- 
ing the suggestion. The foreign loans are, it ap- 
pears, to be converted into long term debentures. 
After the bonds are delivered the United States 
government will undertake their distribution 
among “all the people.” In the character of 
“honest broker” it will guarantee both principal 
and interest—indeed such guarantee is recognized 
as a primary condition of the success of the flota- 
tion. The bonds may be exchanged for Liberty 
bonds, or sold, and the proceeds used to retire 
the latter, thus shifting the interest charges of the 
United States to its debtors. Negotiations are 
now under way, it appears, with Great Britain 
with a view to refunding the largest share of the 
debt, $4,277,000,000, and arrangements with 
Fiance, Italy, Serbia, Greece, and Russia will fol- 
low. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Harding is looking toward 
the great refunding operations of 1923 made nec- 
essary by the maturity of the Victory bonds, which 
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with other maturing obligations will raise the 
whole transaction to something approaching in 
magnitude to the funding of the entire Allied obli- 
gations of $10,000,000,000. He may have had 
in view the forthcoming issue of German repara- 
tion bonds, and the unconcealed expectation of for- 
eign bankers that they will find a market in the 
United States. His speech may have been intend- 
ed as preliminary artillery practice to break up this 
offensive, or as barrage laid down in front of a 
financial counter-offensive, a warning to foreign 
treasuries that before the German bonds, a priority 
exists in the American market for obligations in 
which the United States is more directly interested. 

In any case the plan is that of a financier rather 
than an economist. It takes no account of the 
conditions underlying international economy. It 
has been repeatedly shown during the last two 
years that the only way in which large payments 
can be made by one economic unit to another is in 
goods. The same difficulty which attends the pay- 
ment of the German indemnity applies to the obli- 
gations of the Allies to the United States, and with 
greater force, for the German indemnity is sup- 
posed to represent values actually destroyed in war 
and calling for replacement while the obligations 
of the Allies represent the overplus of our produc- 
tive machinery, geared to its highest under the 
stimulus of the war. The interest charges, not 
less than $500,000,000, and any payments on the 
principal must be made by excess of imports into 
the United States from countries which hitherto 
have been buyers rather than sellers. How un- 
willing the United States is to comport itself as a 
creditor nation is shown by the rapidity with which 
the tariff wall is being reared against foreign coun- 
tries. The high rate of exchange between such 
countries and the United States is recognized as 
one of the misfortunes of war, a condition which 
is being slowly rectified. Now the debts of the 
Allies, on which hitherto no interest has been paid 
and which have therefore played no part in keep- 
ing up the rate of exchange, are to be invoked to 
give a quasi permanent character to what was de- 
precated as a temporary infelicity. 

But the chief objection to the plan of funding 
and distributing the obligations of the Allies 
among “all the people”’ is political. It distributes 
not only financial dues but also spiritual relations. 
At the present time the obligations are between 
governments, and partake of the impersonal char- 
acter of such abstractions. Although the weight 
of the debt falls in concrete form upon the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, it is a collective burden. No one is 
aware of his exact share of it, and thus it is easy 
to secure agreement to a postponement or a can- 
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cellation of interest. Public sentiment in the 
United States is not in favor of foregoing the prin- 
cipal, but it is clearly opposed to any rude methods 
of collection. There is both a certain scepticism 
as to the advantage accruing to the taxpayer from 
any payment which the debtor nations might make 
to our hitherto spendthrift government, and a cer- 
tain pride in a national generosity for which each 
citizen can appropriate the whole credit, without 
realizing his share of the cost. But once let the 
individual replace the government as the holder of 
a portion of this foreign loan and the people of 
England or France, of Greece or Serbia become his 
personal debtors. If they fail on the interest day 
he loses a portion of his investment. Even if his 
government steps in and pays the default, the re- 
assumption of the burden to be borne by taxation 
will be a cause of impatience and irritation far 
greater than the original load. 

Undoubtedly the present status of the debts, as 
Mr. Harding says, “is not a good form in which 
to hold the obligations of one people to another 
people.” It has, however, its advantages. Un- 
questionably the power of this financial leverage 
might have been used and might still be used to en- 
force wise policies of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation in Europe. The chance thatthis power will 
be used wisely is perhaps no longer very great; the 
chance that it will not be used at all is consider- 
able; the chance that it will be misused is practi- 
cally nothing. But with the loans divided among 
American investors, the temptation to use the finan- 
cial influence of the United States in Europe for 
material and selfish ends may become a source of 
mischief. The United States government will be 
obliged to support the governments and policies of 
Europe which promise best results from the point 
of view of foreign investors. 

Especially will this be the case when Germany 
is in question. The ability of the Allies to pay 
either interest or principal is practically dependent 
on the collection of the German indemnity. Now, 
as everyone agrees, the attempt of the Allies to 
fix this indemnity at a sum beyond what in reason 
can either be paid or received is the chief cause of 
the continuing unrest in Europe. Hitherto the 
United States has been able to stand aloof from 
such efforts and, it may be*suspected, to exert a 
moderating influence upon the Allies. With citi- 
zens of the United States holding bonds the value 
of which may turn out to depend on the coercion 
of Germany what chance will the government have 
to act as moderator? An immediate widely-spread 
financial interest in the cause of reaction may re- 
sult in as atrocious a deflection of a true foreign 
policy as the French investments in Russian bonds. 
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Social Creeds and Christian 
Truth 


N a letter published elsewhere in this issue, a 

correspondent, Mr. Steven T. Byington, raises 
a pertinent question with respect to the New Re- 
public’s recent criticism of Bishop Manning. The 
Church, he says, has an indubitable standing as a 
teacher of morality, which it derives from the in- 
trinsic validity, independent of circumstances, of 
certain fundamental moral principles. But as an 
authoritative judge and teacher of the particular 
conduct which is best adapted to meet the exigen- 
cies of a given set of circumstances the Church 
has no standing at all. This objection, he thinks, 
applies with peculiar force to the criticism of the 
New Republic. How can a journal which has 
leaned towards pragmatism and has disparaged 
the idea of seeking the sanction of human action 
in principles which are supposed to have intrinsic 
validity, independent of circumstances, consistently 
demand of Christians the application of magister- 
ial principles to the industrial fabric? If the 
Christian Church descends from her eminence and 
lends her authority to fugitive decisions about 
hours of labor and standards of living, how can 
she expect her utterances to be received with 
more deference than those of the average 
editor? 

The question which our correspondent has raised 
is old, respectable and puzzling,—as old, at least, 
as the coexistence of religion with philosophy. Like 
most other important questions, it has always been 
easier to ask than to answer. When science and 
religion were happily married, as they were dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, good Christians congratu- 
lated themselves upon the possession of a machin- 
ery of salvation which the Church could gear up 
or down to meet all specific emergencies, but later, 
when science and religion fell out, as they did dur- 
ing the Reformation, confidence in this machinery 
broke down and it still remains to be restored. In 
the absence of a more satisfactory relationship be- 
tween science and religion than that which now 
exists, it will always be difficult to derive from 
religious truth an authoritative way of individual 
and social life. To this intent our correspondent 
has propounded a real question to which there is 
no entirely satisfactory answer. 

The terms in which our correspondent poses his 
question leave, however, much to be desired. When 
he identifies “moral principles independent of 
circumstances” with religious truth, he is shoottng 
in the air. He abstracts moral rules and confuses 
them with the rich realities of religion. Moral 
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principles have no meaning independent of the cir- 
cumstances to which they are applied, and if they 
had, they would be irrelevant to the craving of in- 
dividual human beings for salvation through con- 
tact with the truth. Had Christianity imposed on 
the faithful a rule which by its essential nature 
was incapable of any convincing adjustment to the 
concrete ephemeral circumstances of everyday life, 
it would long since have degenerated into an 
esoteric cult. Whatever the Christian religion is, 
it is not, as our correspondent asserts, a ‘‘special- 
ty.” 
and lived, is adequaie to save the believer. Even 
though it does not furnish to faithful Christians a 
gear-box which is capable of flexibly adjusting their 


It claims to reveal a truth which, if believed 


movements to all grades and emergencies, it cer- 
tainly is not 2 stationary or a one-speed vehicle. 
Considering the prevailing misunderstanding be- 
tween science and religion, it may not be able posi- 
tively to vindicate the unity of life and truth which 
religious aspiration craves, but the Christian 
churches cannot allow professing Christians to 
ignore the unity of life and truth without aban- 
doning the historic claim of Christianity to re- 
veal a true and an adequate interpretation of 
life. 

Professing Christians like Bishop Manning and 
Mr. W. Frew Long ignore the unity of life and 
truth which has always distinguished the Christian 
religion. “It is not the function of the Church 
to prescribe the economic views which men hold 
nor the economic systems they care to adopt,” said 
the Bishop in his recent sermon to the Diocesan 
Convention. To be sure, but he uses this limita- 
tion of the functions of the Church, as an excuse 
for discounting the discrepancy between industry 
as it is now conducted and the Christian vision of 
the Kingdom of God on earth; and he does this 
specifically for the purpose of protecting the 
abuses of existing business from the destructive 
effect of affirmative Christian ideals. He and his 
like, consequently, expose a vulnerable flank to an 
indictment of Christianity made by an East Indian 
friend of Mr. R. H. Tawney and repeated by him 
in an address delivered last January in Glasgow 
at a Church Conference on international and mis- 
sionary questions. 

“What bewilders the alien observer,” said this 
critic of applied Christianity, “is not the occasional 
aberrations of the Christian nations but their hab- 
itual conduct and organization; not their failures 
but their standards of success; not their omission 
to live up to right principles but their insistence 
that wrong principles are right. Your religion (he 
said) is a noble if paradoxical creed, which affirms 
that all men are brothers; that humility and pover- 
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ty are blessings and riches a dangerous misfortune; 
that the way of service and self-sacrifice is the way 
of happiness. I do not blame you for not repro- 
ducing those theories in your practice. Evidently 
they are not meant for daily life. What surprises 
me, however, is that you erect into a system the 
duty and happiness of practising precisely the 
opposite. The normal condition of your social 
order is an economic civil war, which you hardly 
take the trouble to conceal. Your industrial sys- 
tem involves the regimentation of the masses of 
mankind by a few thousand rich men, who are in- 
dividually, no doubt, innocuous, but who quite 
frankly regard their subjects as somewhat rebelli- 
ous and inconvenient instruments of produc- 
tion.... Your creed is exalted but your civiliza- 
tion is a nightmare of envy, hate and uncharitable- 
ness. I would forego the former in order to 
escape the latter.” 

Admitting the exaggeration of the indictment as 
it proceeded from Mr. Tawney’s Indian friend, it 
remains none the less dangerously true. If we look 
back over the moral and social history of the west- 
ern peoples since capitalism has dominated their 
institutions and behavior, we can trace clearly an 
increasing secularization of conduct, thought and 
spirit and an increasing disposition to look upon 
religious truth as something which can be ignored 
with impunity. It was the waning authority of 
Christianity and the necessity of reasserting its 
power over the human conscience and imagination 
which has resulted in the recent attempts on the 
part of the churches to block out “social creeds”’ 
and to give new vitality to the conception of a 
Kingdom of,God in this world. The New Re- 
public believes warmly in the value of these at- 
tempts and sincerely hopes that the pure-hearted 
men and women who have started them will not 
flinch at the opposition they have aroused. They 
are wholly justified in attempting to arouse the 
Christian conscience, not merely to the abuses of 
power and to the mutilation of humanity which are 
perpetrated in the name of economic law but to 
the gradually increasing social cleavage between 
the class which profits from the abuses and the 
class which does not. 

Christian economic reformers cannot, however, 
afford to ignore the difficulty to which our cor- 
respondent calls attention. As soon as they seek 
to translate the repugnance which they feel at the 
toleration in the name of Christianity of the ex- 
isting conduct of industry into a spec‘fic Christian 
industrial creed, their crusade suffers a damaging 
loss of authority and momentum. They cannot de- 
duce the minimum wage, the eight-hour day and 
collective bargaining from the Gospels without 
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risking the precious authority of Christian 
truth on the immediate availability and adequacy 
of a fugitive and doubtful experimental program. 
There are persuasive reasons to be urged in favor 
of assuming this risk. The discrepancy between 
the existing conduct of industry calls for something 
more than an indignant protest, and a Christian 
way of life if it is to be taken seriously requires 
the formulation of a concrete program. But the 
Christian industrial reformers who push on to for- 
mulate a concrete program should understand the 
weakness of their resulting position. Their pro- 
gram is at present an experimental compromise 
about which Christians may differ without being 
damned. Essential as the formulation of such a 
program is to the vitality of their agita- 
tion, it counts only as a pious opinion which the 
Christian churches have no authority co impose 
upon dissenters. 

If Christian economic reformers are serious in 
their desire to Christianize the economic and po- 
litical conduct of contemporary nations, they can- 
not stop with what our correspondent correctly 
describes as an editorial expression of opinion. 
Their social creed, even though carefully consid- 
ered and formally adopted by many different de- 
nominations, remains an editorial expression of 
opinion for one obvious reason. It is the expres- 
sion of a fragmentary and imperfect knowledge 
which is separated by a yawning gulf from vaiid 
accepted and authoritative Christian truth. Since 
capitalist industry has come to dominate civilized 
societies, scientific inquiry has brought to light a 
great deal of knowledge about human nature both 
in its individual and social expression which Chris- 
tians could and should use in adjusting their re- 
ligion to the needs of contemporary life, but as 
yet the corporate Christian consciousness is blind 
both to the existence of this knowledge and to its 
useful relationship to Christian truth. Christian 
reformers have not yet braced themselves to deal 
with the better knowledge of man which natural- 
ism as distinguished from supernaturalism is un- 


folding. It is this evasion which chiefly accounts 
for the existing gulf between science and 
religion. 


The criticism of Mr. Tawney’s East Indian 
friend applied with peculiar force to those Christ- 
ians who ignore the clear violation of the spirit of 
Christianity and the precepts of the Master which 
modern industry authorizes and practises, but it is 
not irrelevant to contemporary Christianity at 
its best. As he says, the “standards of success” 
of good Christians in ‘elation to their own inter- 
pretation of the truth of Christianity are partly to 
blame. They differ too much among themselves as 
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to the obligations and the meaning of their religion 
in relation to the art and discipline of life. Their 
differences concern not only superficial matters such 
as temporary “social creeds” but the very nature 
of goodness in relation to truth. 

Until recently the intelligent members of the 
Christian churches agreed substantially to rec- 
ognize the authority of one particular interpreta- 
tion of the good life. This recognition of an au- 
thoritative way of living did not, of course, neces- 
sarily bring with it loyalty in practice to the 
ideal, but it did imply substantial agreement 
among good people as to what the ideal was. The 
true interpretation differed at different periods in 
the history of the Church. The Catholic regimen 
and rule was abandoned by the Protestants who 
objected both to the asceticism which it demanded 
of the priests and the laxity which it permitted to 
laymen. ‘They substituted a new interpretation 
vaguely described as Puritanism; and it was the 
general recognition of the authority of Puritanism 
as a way of life which has given integrity to Prot- 
estant Christianity and neutralized the effect of 
the trivial but stubborn doctrinal disagreements 
among its sects. Protestantism, consequently, 
owes much to Puritanism, and has not in name 
abandoned its earlier allegiance to the Puritan 
rule of life. Yet as a matter of fact much of this 
allegiance is at the present time shallow, uneasy 
or merely nominal. The devotees of this world, 
both interested and disinterested, have much more 
to say for the object of their devotion than they 
had in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Modern science and technology have made the 
world wear a very different aspect, and its differ- 
ent appearance has deprived of its former author- 
ity much of the “other-worldliness” and the dis- 
trust of human niture which bulked so large in 
the Puritan vision of Christian life. 

Intelligent Christians of today are bound to be 
more interested in this world and to expect more 
from human nature than did the good Christians 
of the previous centuries. While recognizing, as 
their predecessors did, the unique importance of 
purity and continuity of consciousness (the King- 
dom of God within) they are repulsed by the mani- 
fest failings of Puritanism—its unfortunate mar- 
riage with the doctrine of human immutability and 
depravity, its disposition to impose exclusive mor- 
al judgments and penalties by compulsion on one- 
self and on others and its willingness to impress 
self-righteous moral fanaticism into the service of 
arbitrary class and personal moral prejudices. 
They are seeking a more natural and less other- 
worldy meaning for the religious task of human 
fulfillment and regeneration. In fact these very 
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Christians who have interested themselves in 
drawing up church “social creeds” also tend to 
depart from the old pugnacious Puritan moralism. 
Their “social creeds’imply a more genial con- 
ception of the good life, based upon a more fluid 
conception of human nature. Yet in spite of these 
profound alterations in their moral values, they 
have not reinterpreted Puritanism in the light of 
their new interest and their better understanding 
of human nature. For the first time in its history 
the Christian consciousness does not frankly and 
fearlessly confess and proclaim what it means by 
a Christian way of life. 

Under the circumstances we can hardly blame 
Protestants who are interested primarily in the 
preservation of their existing churches for shirk- 
ing the task of reinterpretation. They fear the 
grave dissensions which would follow from the at- 
tempt to incorporate a larger infusion of natural- 
ism and the results of a really disinterested scien- 
tific investigation of human nature into the au- 
thoritative Christian rule of life. But Christian 
economic reformers should recognize the penalty 
of the evasion. The lack of a recognized Chris- 
tion conception of the good life, both individual 
and social, renders it almost impossible for them 
to obtain the moral leverage which they need to 
succeed in their task of Christianizing industry. 
As long as the moral values which good people 
apply to contemporary problems of living are so 
arbitrary and subjective and as long as the wrong 
is so generally and so hopelessly confused with the 
right, the Christian churches will continue to fum- 
ble their opportunities and responsibilities. Dedi- 
cated as they are to the ideal of unifying life and 
truth, they will not be paying the price which the 
sincere realization of that ideal imperiously de- 
mands. 
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Presenting Mr. Will Hays 


ILL HAYS doesn't belong in the Post 
Office Department. He ought to be out 
at the Bureau of Standards in the case 
in the vault with the meter bar and the kilogram 
from which all our standards of weights and meas- 
ures are derived. For Mr. Hays is a standard of 
measure and of value himself. He is the 100 per 
cent American we have all heard so much talk 


about. Submit him to any test and you get a per- 
fect reaction. He doesn’t even stain the litmus 
paper. Apply any native or domestic standard 


and he complies with it to a hair line. He is as 
indigenous as sassafras root. He is one of us. 
He is folks. As such I like him and as such I sing 
him. 

I have noted a lamentable disposition in certain 
quarters to speak lightly of Mr. Hays. This must 
stop. When we make light of him we make light 
of and decry our peculiar national institutions, our 
native civilization. He is a human flivver, the most 
characteristic native product; a two-cylinder single 
seater, good for more miles per gallon than any 
other make of man. He takes you there and brings 
you back, in the blessed phrase, thus satisfying a 
great national ideal. He is as much a national in- 
stitution and as purely native as the practice of 
buying enlarged crayon portraits or talking ma- 
chines on the installment plan. 

Mr. Hays cannot be described or interpreted or 
treated in terms of the eminent Cato style of thing. 
That is not his line at all. Besides, as everybody 
knows, Cato was a foreigner as well as a sourball. 
On both counts it is a case of thumbs down for 
him. 

Unhappily for the truth and for our present 
understanding of the public men about us, there has 
lingered through the ages a superstition that we 
must cling to the old classic models in observing 
and commenting upon statesmen and holders of 
high office. Under this outworn practice we must 
think of them as wearing togas and speaking in 
rotund, sonorous phrases from which one in school 
boy days sought out through many weary hours the 
gerund and the gerundive or what not, as the 
masters ordered. Whereas if you pick up a 
Congressional Record, you find them actually say- 


ing: 


The two Prussianizing influences working like coma- 
jenes to undermine the army are the classification system 
and the General Staff, headed by Sir John Pershing, 
whose ideals and methods are utterly at variance with 
the best traditions of America. Under these two in- 


stitutions injustices sprung up during the war and are 

still bearing fruit. It is not service nor merit that count. 

Favoritism, pull, intrigue, standing in with the man 

above, all play a more important part than record, ability, 

and understanding of and power to handle men. Prefer- 
ence is given to men who spend their energy in flatter- 

ing their superiors instead of defeating the enemy... . 

No, you cannot make much of Mr. Hays by 
applying the classic standards. He derives more 
nearly from Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle than he 
does from Cato. If some alchemist in biology (if 
you know what I mean) could extract the essential 
juices from Mr. Addison Sims and all the typical 
Rotarians he might produce a sort of pale, syn- 
thetic Will Hays, but there still would be qualities 
missing. For he is an articulate emotionalist if 
ever there was one; a politician to his finger 
tips and a strong josher; a real handshaker and 
elbow massager. He is the English sparrow of the 
administration: chipper, confident, unafraid, 
friendly. And he behaves as such. 

You must have read a paragraph, as I did, in 
the newspapers the other day telling how Post- 
master General Hays has hung his office latch- 
string out in fact. The word “private” has van- 
ished from the door and you just walk in when you 
want to see him. Inside you'll find a huge room 
with Mr. Hays at his desk in one corner and a lot 
of chairs scattered around. Mr. Hays will hand 
you his engagement list for the day and you can 
see for yourself how he is fixed for time, pick out 
your own slice of any not already appropriated 
and then camp in a chair across the room until your 
time comes. Conferences are held in sight if not in 
actual hearing of everybody who happens to be 
in the room and there is no usher, secretary, confi- 
dential clerk, messenger or other functionary to 
deal with. 

This procedure does not apply to Senators but, 
then, no rule or procedure does apply to them in 
Washington. 

You must have read also how Mr. Hays dic- 
tates to three stenographers at once and how he 
arrived at his office one day before any of the 
clerks had reported. Well, it’s all true. I thought 
it was press agent stuff and the most perfunctory 
and conventional press agent stuff at that until I 
went down to the Post Office Department to find 
out for myself. But the performance is actually 
put on as advertised. Anyone may come in. Seats 
free, strangers welcome. 

I am glad I was curious enough to go, for I en- 
countered a Greek valet that Mr. Hays has in- 
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herited or acquired from Colonel George Harvey. 
This boy—he is a mere lad—is seeing life. Dur- 
ing the war he was an interpreter with the British 
forces in Mesopotamia. After the war he came 
to New York and got a job as a waiter in the 
Knickerbocker Hotel. When the Knickerbocker 
went out of business, Mr. Regan, the proprietor, 
passed the youth on to his friend, Colonel Harvey, 
as a valet of sorts. When the new ambassador 
went to London the Greek was left behind with 
Will Hays. But not as a valet. Never! Never! 
The most trustworthy and detailed accounts of 
American history fail to reveal a single instance 
where a man in or from Sullivan County, Indiana, 
ever needed or employed a valet to help 
him put on his clothes or take care of his ward- 
robe. 

“I want to pro-gress,” said the Greek. 

“T want him to be useful,”’ said Will Hays, and 
at once started him to learning typewriting on a 
second-hand machine. 

And now as the heir of all the ages sits on the 
eighth floor of the Postoffice Building pegging 
away at “Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of the party,”’ and contemplating his new 
boss, I would give a hat to know his unvarnished, 
actual impression of him. I may add that the 
Greek is not on the government payroll. He is 
a private venture in Americanization which is be- 
ing conducted under the personal supervision and 
at the private expense of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. Hays is at least a contemporary, if not a 
modernist. He believes in the form of government 
of the United States of America, the Presbyterian 
church of which he is an elder, as was his father be- 
fore him, and the Republican party. He accepts 
and concedes the advantage of such modern things 
as stem-winding watches, self-starters and de- 
mountable rims. He is not hide bound. And if I 
may venture to introduce our native speech into 
these undefiled precincts, I'll tell the world that he 
wears snappy clothes. Not all the young men in 
all the spring clothing advertisements have any- 
thing on him as a nobby dresser. 

He honestly believes, too, in the freedom of the 
press, and does not fear that Max Eastman or any- 
body else can make a dent, much less impede, re- 
tard or impair, the institutions and principles he 
cherishes. The day that I called upon him to verify 
his open-door policy he was considering the case 
of the Liberator, and we talked about it. 

Mr. Hays was clearly puzzled to discover a 
reason or rule of action that made a publication 
unfit to associate in the mails with other second- 
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class matter, but mailable at a higher rate of post- 
age. It was no surprise when he ‘restored the 
Liberator to the second-class privilege and refund- 
ed the excess postage that had been paid. Also I 
came away with the impression that Mr. Hays 
has not forgotten what he learned in his school boy 
days, that gas, hot air, or steam commonly are not 
dangerous or destructive unless confined and com- 
pressed. Given a vent they are just vapors and 
will do us no harm. Mr. Hays very plain- 
ly does not want to be a censor; he is sure about 
that. 

Mr. Hays couldn't be other than what he is—a 
typical native product, for he comes from what 
Joe Mitchell Chapple would call the great throb- 
bing heart of the country, meaning Sullivan, Sul- 
livan County, Indiana, which is right on the edge 
of the centre of population. He is not a rustic. 
But neither is he urban. Certainly he is not 
suburban, as I once thought. Groping for the right 
phrase, I should say he is more like a visiting Elk 
who knows his way about. He is forty years old. 
He has been in politics all his life. He is interested 
and engrossed in the game every day in the year. 
He was a precinct committeeman before he was 
twenty-one. Being a Republican chairman of some- 
thing or other has been his life career. He has 
been chairman of his county committee, State Ad- 
visory Committee, speakers’ bureau of the State 
Committee, district chairman, and Chairman of 
the State Central Committee, and now he is chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. He 


has come to the end of the chairmanships 
his party has to offer. He has played out the 
string. 


While I have not read every page of it, I know 
that his life is an open book, for he has been in 
nearly every big factional fight in Indiana for 
twenty years, and I have known fights out there so 
bitter and so searching that they were willing to 
go back to a man’s great-great grandfather and 
what he had done to the Indians to get something 
on him. Hays has come through as clean as a smelt. 
He is a shrewd, lively, industrious, average hu- 
man being, having a very good time out of life. 
He is not a great man, but, then, who is here at 
Washington—or anywhere else? Mostly they 
seem to be running in the medium sizes these 
days. 

Mr. Hays is doing a good job in the Post Office 
Department. He is restoring its morale and its 
efficiency by great leaps. Presently, by your leave, 
I hope to make a detailed report on that. It is a 
story that deserves telling. 

Epwarp G. Lowry. 
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June 8, 1921 


The Death of Queen Victoria 


[This is the last of a series of eleven articles taken from 
Lytton Strachey’s Life of Queen Victoria. } 


UT if, in a number of ways, the Queen and 
B her epoch were profoundly separated, the 

points of contact between them also were 
not few. Victoria understood very well the 
meaning and the attractions of power and prop- 
erty, and in-such learning the English nation, 
too, had grown to be more and more pro- 
ficient. During the last fifteen years of the reign 
—for the short Liberal administration of 
1892 was a mere interlude—imperialism was 
the dominant creed of the country. It was 
Victoria’s as well. In this direction, if in no other, 
she had allowed her mind to develop. Under 
Disraeli’s tutelage, the British Dominions over the 
seas had come to mean much more to her than 
ever before, and in particular, she had grown 
enamored of the East. The thought of India 
fascinated her; she set to, and learnt a little 
Hindustani; she engaged some Indian servants, 
who became her inseparable attendants, and one 
of whom, Munshi Abdul Karim, eventually almost 
succeeded to the position which had once been 
John Brown’s.* At the same time, the imperialist 
temper of the nation invested her office with a 
new significance exactly harmonizing with her own 
inmost proclivities. The English polity was in 
the main a common-sense structure, but there was 
always a corner in it where common-sense could 
not enter—where, somehow or other, the ordinary 
measurements were not applicable and the ordi- 
nary rules did not apply. So our ancestors had 
laid it down, giving scope, in their wisdom, to that 
mystical element which, as it seems, can never 
quite be eradicated from the affairs of men. Nat- 
urally it was in the Crown that the mysticism of 
the English polity was concentrated—the Crown, 
with its venerable antiquity, its sacred associations, 
its imposing spectacular array. But, for nearly 
two centuries, common-sense had been predominant 
in the great building, and the little unexplored, in- 
explicable corner had attracted small attention. 
Then, with the rise of imperialism, there was a 
change. For imperialism is a faith as well as a 
business; as it grew, the mysticism in English pub- 
lic life grew with it; and simultaneously a new 
importance began to attach to the Crown. The 
need for a symbol—a symbol of England’s might, 
of England’s worth, of England’s extraordinary 
and mysterious destiny—became felt more urgent- 


* A favorite Scotch attendant of Victoria’s. 
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ly than ever before. The Crown was that symbol: 
and the Crown rested upon the head of Victoria. 
Thus it happened that while by the end of the 
reign the power of the Sovereign had appreciably 
diminished, the prestige of the Sovereign had 
enormously grown. 

Yet this prestige was not merely the outcome 
of public changes; it was an intensely personal 
matter too. Victoria was the Queen of England, 
the Empress of India, the quintessential pivot 
round which the whole magnificent machine was 
revolving—but how much more besides! For one 
thing, she was of a great age,—an almost indis- 
pensable qualification for popularity in England. 
She had given proof of one of the most admired 
characteristics of the race—persistent vitality. She 
had reigned for sixty years, and she was not out. 
And then, she was a character. The outlines of 
her nature were firmly drawn, and, even through 
the mists which envelop royalty, clearly visible. In 
the popular imagination her familiar figure filled, 
with satisfying ease, a distinct and memorable 
place. It was, too, the kind of figure which nat- 
urally called forth the admiring sympathy of the 
great majority of the nation. Goodness they 
prized above every other human quality; and Vic- 
oria, who had said that she would be good at the 
age of twelve, had kept her word. Duty, con- 
science, morality—yes! in the light of those high 
beacons the Queen had always lived. She had 
passed her days in work and not in pleasure—in 
public responsibilities and family cares. The stand- 
ard of solid virtue which had been set up so 
long ago amid the domestic happiness of Osborne 
had never been lowered for an instant. For more 
than half a century no divorced lady had ap- 
proached the precincts of the Court. Victoria, 
indeed, in her enthusiasm for wifely fidelity, had 
laid down a still stricter ordinance: she frowned 
severely upon any widow who married again. 
Considering that she herself was the offspring of 
a widow’s second marriage, this prohibition might 
be regarded as an eccentricity; but, no doubt, it 
was an eccentricity on the right side. The middle- 
classes, firm in the triple brass of their respect- 
ability, rejoiced with a special joy over the most 
respectable of Queens. They almost claimed her, 
indeed, as one of themselves: but this would have 
been an exaggeration. For, though many of her 
characteristics were those most often found among 
the middle-classes, in other respects—in her man- 
ners, for instance, Victoria was decidedly aristo- 
cratic. And, in one important particular, she was 
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neither aristocratic nor middle-class: her attitude 
towards herscif was simply regal. 

Such qualities were obvious and important; but, 
in the impact of a personality, it is something 
deeper, something fundamental and common to al! 
its qualiti¢s, that really tells. In Victoria, it is 
easy to discern the nature of this underlying cle- 
ment; it was a peculiar sincerity. Her truthful- 
ness, her singlemindedness, the vividness of her 
emotions and her unrestrained expression of them, 
were the varied forms which this central char- 
acteristic assumed. It was her sincerity which gave 
her at once her impressiveness, her charm, and 
her absurdity. She moved through life with the 
imposing certitude of one to whom concealment 
was impossible—either towards her surroundings 
or towards herself. There she was, all of her— 
the Queen of England, complete and obvious; the 
world might take her or leave her; she had noth- 
ing more to show, or to explain, or to modify; 
and, with her peerless carriage, she swept along 
her path. And not only was concealment out of 
the question; reticence, reserve, even dignity itself, 
as it sometimes seemed, might be very well dis- 
pensed with. As Lady Lyttelton said :—‘There is 
a transparency in her truth that is very striking 
—not a shade of exaggeration in describing feel- 
ings or facts: like very few other people I ever 
knew. Many may be as true, but I think it goes 
often along with some reserve. She talks all out; 
and just as it is, no more and no less.” She talked 
all out; and she wrote all out, too. Her letters, 
in the surprising jet of their expression, remind 
one of a, turned-on tap. What is within pours 
forth in an immediate, spontaneous rush. Her 
utterly unliterary style has at least the merit of 
being a vehicle exactly suited to her thoughts and 
feelings: and even the platitude of her phra- 
seology carries with it a curiously personal flavor. 
Undoubtedly it was through her writings that she 
touched the heart of the public. Not only in her 
Highland Journals, where the mild chronicle of her 
private proceedings was laid bare without a trace 
either of affectation or of embarrassment, but also 
in those remarkable messages to the nation which, 
from time to time, she published in the newspapers, 
her people found her very close to therm indeed. 
They felt instinctively Victoria’s irresistible sincer- 
ity, and they responded. And in truth it was an 
endearing trait. 

The personality and the position too—the 
wonderful combination of them—that. perhaps, 
was what was finally fascinating in the case. The 
little old lady, with her white hair and her plain 
mourning clothes, in her wheeled chair or her 
donkey-carriage,—one saw her so; and then— 
close behind—with their immediate suggestion of 
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singularity, of mystery, and of power—the Indian 
servants. That was the familiar vision, and it was 
admirable; but, at chosen moments, it was right 
that the widow of Windsor should step forth ap- 
parent Queen. The last and the most glorious of 
such occasions was the Jubilee of 1897. Then, as 
the splendid procession passed along, escorting 
Victoria through the thronged reechoing streets of 
London.on her progress of thanksgiving to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the greatness of her realm and 
the adoration of her subjects blazed out together. 
The tears welled to her eyes, and, while the mul- 
titude roared round her, “How kind they are to 
me! How kind they are!” she repeated over and 
over again. That night her message flew over the 
Empire: “From my heart I thank my beloved peo- 
ple. May God bless them!”’ The long journey 
was nearly done. But the traveller who had come 
so far, and through such strange experiences, 
moved on with the old unfaltering step. The girl, 
the wife, the aged woman, were the same: vitality, 
conscientiousness, pride, and simplicity were hers 
to the latest hour. 


The evening had been golden; but, after all, the 
day was to close in cloud and tempest. Imperial 
needs, imperial ainbitions, involved the country in 
the South African War. There were checks, re- 
verses, bloody disasters; for a moment the nation 
was shaken, and the public distresses were felt with 
intimate solicitude by the Queen. But her spirit 
was high, and neither her courage nor her confi- 
dence wavered for 2 moment. Throwing herself 
heart and soul into the struggle, she labored with 
redoubled vigor, interested herself in every detail 
of the hostilities, and sought by every means in 
her power to render service to the national cause. 
In April, 1900, when she was in her eighty-first 
year, she made the extraordinary decision to 
abandon her annual visit to the south of France 
and to go instead to Ireland, which had provided 
a particularly large number of recruits to the 
armies in the field. She stayed for three weeks in 
Dublin, driving through the streets, in spite of the 
warnings of her advisers, without an armed escort; 
and the visit was a complete success. But, in the 
course of it, she began, for the first time, to show 
signs of the fatigue of age. For the long strain 
and the unceasing anxiety brought by the war, 
made themselves felt at last. Endowed by nature 
with a robust constitution, Victoria, though in pe- 
riods of depression she had sometimes supposed 
herself an invalid, had in reality throughout her 
life enjoyed remarkably good health. In her old 
age, she had suffered from a rheumatic stiffness of 
the joints, which had necessitated the use of a stick, 
and, eventually, a wheeled chair; but no other ail- 
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ments attacked her, until, in 1898, her eyesight be- 
gan to be affected by incipient cataract. After that, 
she found reading more and more difficult, though 
she could still sign her name, and even, with some 
difhculty write letters. In the summer of 1900, 
however, more serious symptoms appeared. Her 
memory, in whose strength and precision she had 
so long prided herself, now sometimes deserted 
her; there was a tendency towards aphasia; and, 
while no specific disease declared itself, by the 
autumn there were unmistakable signs of a general 
physical decay. Yet, even in these last months, the 
strain of iron held firm. The daily work contin- 
ued; nay, it actually increased, for the Queen, with 
an astonishing pertinacity, insisted upon communi- 
cating personally with an ever-growing multitude 
of men and women who had suffered thrcugh the 
war. By the end of the year the last remains of 
her ebbing strength had almost deserted her; and 
through the early days of the opening century, it 
was clear that her dwindling forces were kept to- 
gether by an effort of will. On January 14th, she 
had at Osborne an hour's interview with Lord 
Roberts, who had returned victorious from South 
Africa a few days before. She inquired with acute 
anxiety into all the details of the war; she ap- 
peared to sustain the exertion successfully; but, 
when the audience was over, there was a collapse. 
On the following day her medical attendants recog- 
nized that her state was hopeless; and yet, for 
two days more, the indomitable spirit fought on; 
for two days more she discharged the duties of a 
Queen of England. But after that there was an 
end of working; and then, and not till then, did 
the last optimism of those about her break down. 
The brain was failing, and life was gently sinking 
away. Her family gathered round her; for a 
little more she lingered, speechless, and apparently 
insensible; and, on January the 22nd, 1901, she 
died. 

When two days previously, the news of the ap- 
pioaching end had been made public, astonished 
grief had swept over the country. It appeared as 
if some monstrous reversal of the course of nature 
was about to take place. The vast majority of her 
subjects had never known a time when Queen Vic- 
toria had not been reigning over them. She had 
become an indissoluble part of their whole scheme 
of things, and that they were about to lose her ap- 
peared a scarcely possible thought. She herself, 
as she lay blind and silent, seemed to those who 
watched her, to be divested of all thinking—to 
have glided already, unawares, into oblivion. Yet, 
perhaps, in the secret chambers of consciousness, 
she had her thoughts too. Perhaps her fading 
mind called up once more the shadows of the past 
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to float before it, and retraced, for the last time, 
the vanished visions of that long history—passing 
back and back, through the cloud of years, to 
older and ever older memories—to the spring 
woods at Osborne, so full of primroses for Lord 
Beaconsfield—to Lord Palmerston’s queer clothes 
and high demeanor, and Albert’s face under the 
green lamp, and Albert’s first stay at Balmoral, 
and Albert in his blue and silver uniform, and the 
Baron coming in through a doorway, and Lord 
M. dreaming at Windsor with the rooks cawing 
in the trees, and the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
his knees in the dawn, and the old King’s turkey- 
cock ejaculations, and Uncle Leopold’s soft voice 
at Claremont, and Lehzen with the globes, and her 
mother’s feathers sweeping down towards her, and 
a great old repeater-watch of her father’s in its 
tortoise-shell case, and a yellow rug, and some 
friendly flounces of sprigged muslin, and the trees 
and the grass at Kensington. 
LYTTON STRACHEY. 


‘<Foreigners” 
ARTOLOMEO VANZETTI, on trial with 


another Italian named Sacco, for a payroll 
robbery and murder which occurred in Braintree 
a year ago, is serving a fifteen years’ sentence in 
States Prison for an earlier attempt at a payroll 
hold-up at Bridgewater, of which he was found 
guilty last July. There are circumstances connect- 
ed with his arrest and trial which suggest a grave 
miscarriage of justice, and if he is acquitted at his 
impending trial, there will be a motion to secure a 
new trial for the Bridgewater affair. 

Vanzetti is a determined-looking man, big and 
powerful, and somewhat stern of expression. His 
features are shapely, and he has a very winning 
smile. His command of English is limited, but he 
is making use of his time in prison to study Eng- 
lish and spelling and “‘arithmatics,” as he quaintly 
pronounced the word. He made no effort to con- 
verse, but responded with simplicity to my various 
leads. When I asked him about his home in Italy, 
if he thought of it often, his face lighted. “Oh, 
I think of it all the time. I can see my father’s 
house and the pear tree near the door. I can see 
it all as if it were here.” I had heard that he 
was esteemed by his fellows as a_ thinker, 
and as one who has his ideals much at 
heart. And of this, his conversation gave abundant 
proof. 

Since I saw him in prison, I have read a little 
article of his which had been published in an 
Italian newspaper, to which he has been a frequent 
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contributor. In this article, which is entitled 
Glimpses of My Intellectual Life, he tells how in 
his youth he read St. Augustine and the Divine 
Comedy, as a result of which reading “Humanity 
and Equality of Rights began to afflict my heart... . 
Later I realized that the worst evil that torments 
Humanity is Ignorance, and Degeneration of Nat- 
ural Susceptibility. My religion no longer needed 
an altar or a temple or formal prayers; God, to 
me, was the Universe, of which I felt to be an in- 
significant particle, the spiritual spoils of every 
human attribute.” 

At his trial in Plymouth, Vanzetti had been 
asked by the prosecuting officer, “Are you an 
Anarchist ?”, and his answer suggested his life 
story: “Well, I don’t know what you call it. I 
am a little different.... I like things a little dif- 
ferent.”’. .. Low wages and long hours and un- 
employment and rough toil have been his portion 
in this land where he had sought to realize his 
boyhood’s dreams. No wonder he “likes things 
a little different.” 

The transcript of the evidence in the preliminary 
hearing upon which Sacco and Vanzetti were ar- 
raigned, and the transcript of Vanzetti’s trial, are 
a matter of record of which the counsel for the 
defense secured a copy for use in preparing for 
the pending trial. (Incidentally, this made a drain 
upon the defense fund of some seven hundred dol- 
lars to obtain evidence which it would seem the 
government should have supplied gratuitously.) A 
more astonishing document surely never met 
mortal eyes. 

No evidence is given showing why either Sacco 
or Vanzetti should have been held for the Brain- 
tree crime. If further evidence exists, the accused 
were given no chance to meet it. While the only 
evidence connecting Vanzetti with the Bridgewater 
affair which afforded ground for more than a sur- 
mise was that of persons who had witnessed the 
holdup and who claimed to recognize one of the 
men who had done the shooting,— a man, be it 
remembered, they had never seen before, and of 
whom they got but a momentary glance upon an 
occasion of intense excitement. An interval of 
four months had elapsed between this occasion 
and the first attempt at identification, and 
between two and three more months elapsed be- 
fore the attempted identification at the trial. All 
but two of the witnesses, while they were fairly 
positive in their identification, admitted that there 
was room for doubt. “I think he is the man”; 
“I feel so,—but I may be mistaken.” 

Two witnesses, to be sure, were positive in their 
identification. One of these, about fifteen minutes 
before the holdup occurred, had noticed a covered 
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motor with the windshield up, standing some 
distance up the street, and she claimed to have 
particularly observed the man at the wheel, whom 
she was sure was Vanzetti. But this witness was 
equally sure that she had seen the shooting, had 
seen the fire from the gun. And this she certainly 
did not see, as cross-examination developed the 
fact that a two-story building obstructed the line 
of vision between the scene of action and her point 
of observation from a window in the railroad 
station. Another witness, a school boy, who was 
equally positive that the man who fired the gun 
was the man before him in the dock, admitted that 
he got but a “fleeting glance,’ and the only de- 
scription he could give was that “by the way he 
ran, I could tell he was a foreigner.” 

Not one witness who described the gunman 
made note of the unusually big mustache which is 
the striking feature of Vanzetti’s physiognomy. 
The mustache of the bandit is variously described 
as “short,” “croppy,” “trimmed,” “neither big nor 
small,” “not a Charlie Chaplin mustache,” “a 
mustache that had been cropped off at the end,— 
not long and flowing.” When I visited Vanzetti 
in prison, I could discern not one single point in 
his appearance which had been suggested by any 
of the identifications. 

To meet testimony which it is difficult to regard 
as serious, the defense produced a long line of 
witnesses who swore that Vanzetti had been on his 
accustomed fish route at Plymouth from early 
morning into the afternoon of the day that the 
holdup occurred in a city twenty-eight miles dis- 
tant. The landlady who had aroused him at six 
o’clock when a neighbor called with an order for 
fish, the man who keeps a little shop near- 
by, the boy who helped peddle fish from the cart 
and thereby earned his Christmas money, nine 
different housewives who had bought their day- 
before-Christmas dinner from Vanzetti,—all of- 
fered testimony which had in it no element of 
discrepancy. 

Such was the more important evidence both for 
the prosecution and for the defense, as recorded in 
the official transcript of Vanzetti's trial. And 
when, in the face of this evidence the jury brought 
in a verdict of “guilty,” one had a confused sense 
of non sequitur, such as one feels when a pres- 
tidigitator produces a rabbit out of a hat. 

That “twelve good men and true” should have 
brought in so amazing a verdict, and that it should 
be followed by a sentence of fifteen years in States 
Prison, is almost incredible. Other factors must 
have been present (so it will be argued) which 
are not here set down. And to some degree this 
is true. For, however intangible and discrepant 
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the evidence presented by the prosecution was in 
most respects, upon one point all were agreed: 
the man who committed the crime was “some 
kind of a foreigner”; he was “dark-complexioned”’ ; 
he was “swarthy—like an Italian’; “he was a 
foreigner of some kind’; he could even be recog- 
nized as a foreigner by “the way he ran!” Similar- 
ly, there was the fact that “foreigners” were the 
only witnesses produced in behalf of the accused. 
Is this the reason that Vanzetti is serving a term 
of fifteen years in prison? 


~“These things happened in the early months of 


1920 when the anti-alien hysteria which had been 
gathering head since the war at its climax. Aliens 
were presumably ‘‘Reds” and “Reds” were out- 
side the pale of law. Witnesses and court officials 
and jurymen of Cape Cod were presumably not 
immune from this mob psychology. Is this sug- 
gestion resented? In the days of the witchcraft 
delusion, did not the godly folk of New England 
see a witch in every old woman, and believe with 
the most perfect conviction that they beheld them 
riding on broomsticks across the sky? 

Meanwhile working-class Italians, in these days 
of bitter unemployment, are taxing themselves for 
the defense fund with a generosity beyond the 
understanding of those who belong to the more 
protected class. One man quit a job at which he 
earned forty-three dollars a week, and puts in his 
whole time helping on the case. Another mort- 
gaged his little home for $1,500, and gave the 
money to the defense fund without a hope of ever 
getting back one cent. Others drew out every 
dollar from the savings bank. Shall such as these 


carry the whole burden? 
ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EVANs. 


Japan’s Place in the Sun 


Viewed From the Orient. 

IEWED from the United States the Japan- 
ese place in the sun is bright and clear, and 
on that sun are no spots save possibly those of our 
making. We consider them a highly civilized peo- 
ple who have attained goals equal to our own 
in a remarkably short time. We admire extrava- 
gantly their art, the extraordinary production of 
their factories, their business and political acumen. 
Their prowess at arms both on land and sea has 
won our recognition for its modern efficiency and 

also for a certain romantic interest. 

If we occasionally get a hint of Japanese ruth- 
lessness of method, whether in military or political 
matters, we conclude that the report must be exag- 
gerated, and because Tokio has officially made 
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denial we rather chuckle that the Japanese got 
away with it—even when we also feel that they 
may have been to blame—and we smile at 
their success with indulgence as at a bad but 
fascinating boy. The American viewpoint reaches 
its climax in the negligible interest we take in the 
sincere friendship of the four hundred million 
Chinese, because, I suppose, they are not yet 
awake. We have made no allowance for the con- 
tingency of their awakening, considering only the 
present waking state of but fifty million Japanese. 

Except for the misguided Californians, we think 
the Japanese have been shabbily treated in the im- 
migration matter, and most of us believe this to be 
the Japanese question,—so much so that we have 
failed to recognize that the Japanese question real. 
ly lies in the Orient. 

I went to the Orient while still under the in- 
fluence of a boyhood hero worship for the Japan- 
ese. An aunt, as well as many college friends, had 
been missionaries in Japan. .To me these little 
people were a magic race. Even during my so- 
journ in civilian Japan I kept my boyhood estimate 
of them, though subconsciously the new facts re- 
vealed to me began to work. But after serving 
for a year with the A. E. F. in Siberia, where | 
saw the Japanese military machine at work, (their 
control of the press and their unblushing distortion 
of facts,) I cannot suffer in silence their prestige 
of innocence and greatness to go unchallenged. 

As a result of Japan’s control of the news com- 
ing from the Orient, her successful propaganda 
here, and her ability to captivate with charming 
entertainment every distinguished visitor to her 
shores, we in America have refused to believe that 
Japan is seriously reprehensible in anything. The 
sources of news from the Orient are the Kokzai 
(Japanese), Reuter (English), Associated Press, 
and the Japanese official publicity bureau. Al! are 
controlled by the Japanese. Reuter has had ar- 
rangements with the Xokzai for some time. As 
for the Associated Press, in Vladivostok for in- 
stance, their representative was also the agent of 
the militaristic Japan Advertiser, and that is why 
Americans today do not know of the rape of 
Siberia by the Japanese, nor of the anti-American 
propaganda edited by the Japanese in the bought 
Russian press of Siberia, nor of the attempted 
stealing of American rifles by our ally Japan. 

But intelligent people in the Orient, as well as 
the several thousand. Americans who served in 
Siberia, do know that four days after our forces 
left, Japan staged a sham battle at a given hour, 
in which several thousand Siberians were killed 
and many of the wounded finished off with 


bayonets. The excuse was that they were pro- 
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tecting the world from Bolshevism, and the world 
said “Go to it then!” At Nikolaevsk their plans 
went wrong, and ended in a Japanese defeat, which 
was advertised—mainly by the Associated Press 
—as the “Massacre of the Japanese at Nikolaevsk 
by the Bolsheviks.” 

People in the Orient remember that America 
has a treaty with Korea by which we agree to use 
our influence to maintain her sovereignty. They 
remember that when the Emperor of Korea sent 
for the help we had promised, we answered him 
by withdrawing our Minister from Seoul and al- 
lowing Japan to go ahead unrebuked. Japan is 
now holding Korea by force of conquest, though 
treaties, extorted by Japan at the point of the 
sword, declare Korean sovereignty intact. ‘They 
know that the Korean Queen was murdered at the 
instigation of Count Miura, the Japanese minister, 
that thirty-three thousand natives have been killed 
in the process of “benevolent assimilation,” that 
one in thirty Koreans have been jailed and one 
in every sixty flogged, the official Japanese ‘‘Re- 
forms 7nd Progress in Cho-sen” to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

It is known in the Orient that Japan went to 
war with Russia for the avowed purpose of re- 
storing Korean and Manchurian sovereignty. She 
has taken both to herself. She promised to respect 
Russian sovereignty “1 Siberia. Instead she has 
conquered it. She promised to return Shantung 
to China. The same Count Hayashi who managed 
the destruction of Korean sovereignty is now in 
charge of a similar process in China. 

They know in the Orient that China joined the 
Allies against Germany in spite of Japanese oppo- 
sition, as reflected, among other things, by Vis- 
count Ishii when he said to the European ambas- 
sadors at Tokyo, “Japan could not view without 
apprehension the moral awakening of four hundred 
million Chinese which would result from their 
entering the war.” Subsequently, owing to Japan- 
ese influence, the offer of Chinese troops was re- 
fused, and she was allowed only the menial task 
of furnishing coolie labor. And while the world 
was busy with the war, Japan presented her out- 
rageous “Twenty-one demands” to China, and 
secretly demanded immediate compliance with 
them. The spirit of those demands is to be found 
in the words of the Japanese ambassador at Pek- 
ing: “Before the Chinese government determines 
anything, the consent of my government must first 
be obtained.” Though at first Japan officially de- 
nied any knowledge of the matter, when the truth 
leaked out she finally admitted eleven of the less 
objectionable demands. After the war, as we all 
know, the peace conference rewarded China by 
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giving Shantung to her natural enemy, Japan. 

In the face of these oriental facts, Count Okuma 
said to the American people, through the New 
York Independent: ‘Japan has no ulterior motive, 
no desire to secure more territory, no thought of 
depriving China or other peoples of anything 
which they now possess.” They know in the 
Orient that this, as well as Japan’s announcement 
that she took Shantung from the Germans in order 
to restore it to China, is purely rhetoric. 

It must be said in fairness to the Japanese that 
civilian Japan is not in sympathy with the aims of 
the military party, nor does this element condone 
their acts. A dispatch of April 26th, obscurely 
placed in the press, reports that M. Kamei, a 
Japanese newspaper correspondent stationed in 
China, publicly denounced the presence of Japanese 
troops in Shantung in these terms: ‘What do we 
gain by making ourselves the object of hatred? 
Did we really fight by the side of our allies with 
our hearts and souls in the cause? Did not many 
seek to take advantage of the confusion in Europe? 
We are in a hole today, and I think this is a just 
retribution for our behavior in the war.” 

While America has no sympathy with these mili- 
taristic aims, neither have we any resentment. For 
in America Japanese official propaganda, in addi- 
tion to its control of the news, has taken advantage 
of certain phases of our psychology to extenuate 
anything to which we might take exception. They 
know of the prejudice against foreign missions, so 
they blame the Korean difficulties on meddlesome 
missionaries. They know the American and Euro- 
pean dread of Bolshevism, and so excuse their rape 
of Siberia as protecting the world from Bolshe- 
vism. They know our reluctance to mix up in 
world affairs, so they beg a ticklish question by say- 
ing that these are purely oriental matters, best 
handled in an oriental way. 

What has this extenuating attitude won for 
America? Though we fancied we were placating 
them, we have won the hatred of the Japanese. 
They are teaching their people to hate us for being 
the champions of principles that oppose their coun- 
try’s natural development. The result of a policy 
guided by a fear of war with Japan, has been that 
we have lost the trade we had built up in Korea, 
we have bungled the Siberian question, we have 
slammed shut the open door in China. We no 
longer have equal opportunity there, and our 
friendship for China was compromised when we 
failed them in the matter of Shantung. 

America has been loath to take a firm stand 
against Japan because we feared a rupture that 
might lead to war. In this, Japanese propaganda 
has been successful, for, as a matter of fact, Japan 
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could not risk a struggle. She is in no financial 
position to do so. For another thing she would 
have to withdraw her troops from Siberia, Korea, 
Manchuria and Shantung, whose outraged peoples 
would gladly seize the opportunity to avenge 
themselves. And to Japanese propaganda, also, the 
bugaboo that England might assist her owes 
much of its strength. England realizes on the con- 
trary that the alliance has not worked and that 
Japan has used it to entrench herself as England's 
strongest competitor in the Orient. As for war, a 
few words from the London Spectator of May 6th 
clearly show the present English attitude: Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, White South Africa, and 
Canada could be on only one side, “by the side of 
America.”” And were England to fight with Japan, 
“the moment they realized what had happened, 
ninety-nine per cent of the population would be 
stoning their own government for the criminal 
lunacy of backing Japan against their own flesh 
and blood.” 

Americans should know more of the oriental 
view of Japan’s place in the sun and the sun spots. 
The Orient is the field of the next harvest of peace 
or war—if war, Korea would be its Belgium, China 
its France, Siberia its Russia and Japan its Ger- 
many. And they wonder out there if they are to 
benefit by the principles for which we fought in the 
war or if all that blood and treasure was spent 


in vain. Copy MaArsH. 


Mr. Keynes as a Prophet 


PROPHET runs considerable risks; so per- 
haps he is entitled to boast a little when for- 
tune smiles on him. 

(1) In The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace I estimated the amount for which Germany 
was liable under the letter of the Treaty at $10,- 
600 millions for damage and at $25,000 millions 
for pensions, making a total of $35,600 millions 
in all; and, in order to be on the safe side, I took 
the round figure of $40,000 millions as an amount 
“fully high enough of which the actual result may 
fall somewhat short.” This estimate was attacked 
by many critics as being much too low. For ex- 
ample, Professor Allyn Young in your columns on 
February 25, 1920, a very friendly critic, thought 
that the liability for damage other than pensions 
was nearer to $20,000 millions than to my figure of 
$10,600 millions. French critics alleged much 
higher figures than this, and M. Klotz, speaking 
on behalf of the French government, put the total 
figure at $75,000 millions. Very strong language 
has been used about me in many quarters because 
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I accused the French government of gravely over- 
stating their claims. 

In the meantime it has been the duty of the 
Reparation Commission to collect the figures and 
to submit them to a judicial examination, and on 
May.1, 1921, they announced the result,—namely 
$34,250 millions in all. My figure of $35,600 
millions was, therefore, not very far out, and, so 
far from being unduly low, was, as I intended it 
to be, a little too high. 

(2) The Treaty provided for certain specific 
deliveries from Germany prior to May 1, 1921, and 
these were estimated in Paris at a prespective value 
of $5,000 millions. I criticized this, and put the 
value at a maximum between $1,650 millions and 
$2,150 millions; this was exclusive of current de- 
liveries of coal, etc., which I offset against the 
credits Germany would require for food—which 
has proved broadly correct. Inclusive of coal, etc., 
the Reparation Commission now put the figure at 
$2,000 millions. My totals are probably more cor- 
rect than the details; but my judgment, as to the 
general magnitude of the figures involved, is 
proved to be right. 

(3) I estimated that the balance available on 
May 1, 1921, after deducting the cost of the Ar- 
mies of Occupation and food credits, would be 
about $500,000,000. The Reparation Commis- 
sion announced a few days ago that they put such 
balance up to date at exactly this figure. 

My estimates have turned out so very close to 
the facts, that some element of luck in my favor 
has evidently entered in; but, after all, I have 
been competing not with other reasoned estimates 
but, to a large extent, with random and insincere 
talk indulged in for political purposes, and with 
persons who were more concerned to shield their 
characters from the least taint or allegation of pro- 
Germanism than to triumph at a later date as 
statistical experts. 

My other forecasts still lie in the future. In 
particular, I estimated that the highest amount 
which Germany could pay annually over a term of 
years was $500,000,000, though I expressed the 
further opinion that it would not be politic on our 
part to attempt to exact so much. The politicians 
still talk of vastly higher figures than this; but their 
ideas are moving downwards with a satisfactory 
velocity. I still predict that the day will come 
when everyone will recognize that the sum named 
above is the utmost that the Allies can ever hope to 
receive; and that to disturb the peace of Europe, 
in the hope to obtain, or rather in the pretence of 
hoping to obtain, the moon, would be an act of 
wickedness and folly. 

J. M. Keynes. 
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Books and Things 


HAVE several reasons for wondering why no candi- 

date for a Ph. D. has ever chosen, as the subject of 
his thesis, the late Jacob Abbott, born 1803, died 1879. 
None of these reasons is better than another. All are 
good. In the first place, nobody now alive, not even Mr. 
FE. V. Lucas, has read Jacob Abbott’s complete works, 
which run to more than two hundred books. Judging 
from my own studies, which have been rather intensive 
than extensive, it is impossible to infer from what one has 
read in Jacob Abbott the nature of what one hasn’t. To 
students of the Rollo Books only, which in spite of their 
many good points have won and kept, I cannot help think- 
ing, more attention than they deserve, the greater richness 
and light-heartedness of the first Franconia Stories will 
come as a surprise. Knowing nothing of my author save 
these two series, and these but incompletely, I cannot di- 
vine just how he has written, in his Illustrated Histories, 
the lives of Maria Antoinette, Nero, Xerxes the Great 
and Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. Or am I confounding 
the two Abbotts, Jacob and John S. C.? 

Several acres of thesis might easily be covered with re- 
search into Jacob Abbott’s anti-feminism, which was deep- 
seated, tranquil and self-assured. In few writers is 
woman’s sphere so firmly defined. She can no more escape 
from it than a gold-fish can grow wings and fly away 
from his sphere in the front parlor. She does not wish 
to escape. When Mary Bell began work on her grotto 
and the road thereto “she was quite young, and she then 
had no objection to working diligently in the open air, 
lifting and carrying stones, and digging in the ground. 
But when she became eleven and twelve years old, her 
taste changed in respect to such labors. She began to con- 
sider them too masculine, that is, too boyish, for her; and 
though she still took great interest in such improvements, 
she no longer undertook to execute them with her own 
hands.” And how cheerfully does Mary Bell, when she 
and Malleville and Wallace have been abandoned, ten 
miles from home, through the heartless caprice of Caro- 
line, “a young lady residing in the village, thirteen years 
old,” how meekly does Mary Bell put herself at his behest, 
into Wallace’s hands: “Mary Bell, finding that she could 
do no more, resigned herself to her fate, which was to be 
wholly dependent upon Wallace’s ingenuity and energy for 
the means of getting home. She began to find, in fact, 
that it was very pleasant to be in such a situation, now that 
her mind was relieved from all sense of responsibility in 
respect to it.” Woman's sphere is the home, you per- 
ceive, even when she doesn’t know how to get there. 

Animal psychology in Jacob Abbott, with especial ref- 
erence to the differences, if any, in the psychology of wild 
and that of domesticated quadrupeds—there might be a 
whole chapter on that. In a paragraph I can but scratch 
the surface. A sheep, whose lamb a great black bear 
has carried off, “instead of flying toward the house, ran 
toward the dark and gloomy thickets where her lamb had 
so mysteriously and dreadfully disappeared, determined to 
attack the unknown enemy with the utmost fury, if she 
could overtake it, whatever it might be.” Even more 
worthy are the mental operations of the dog Carlo, when 
he sees preparations making for a journey: “Carlo said 
nothing, but concluded quietly, in his own mind, that he 
would go too. It was plain to him that some expedition 
was on foot; and although he had no idea of the nature 
or object of it, except that it was evident that the horse 
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and wagon were going, he determined to join it, whatever 


its destination might be.” 
Carlo has its interest: 


Everything we learn about 
“Carlo had, in fact, a great con- 


tempt for play of every kind, and he knew very well when 


children called him merely out of idle caprice. 


When, on 


the other hand, any real emergency occurred, and there 
was any actual service to be rendered, he felt, at once, the 
dignity of the occasion, and all his energies were immedi- 


ately aroused.” 
Literary influences? 


Anything doing? 


I think so, al- 


though I don’t go so far as to adapt Mark Pattison and 
say that the reward of consummate scholarship is an ap- 


preciation of the Rollo Books. 
lel I happen to come across, 
Plato: 

Socrates: The value of 
a plaything does net con- 
sist in itself, but in the 
pleasure it awakens in your 


mind. Do you understand 
that? 

GLAUCON: Not very 
well. 


Socrates: If you should 
give a round stick to a baby 
on the floor, and let him 
strike the floor with it, he 
would be pleased. You 
would see by his looks that 
it gave him great pleasure. 
Now, where would this 
pleasure be—in the stick, or 
in the floor, or in the 
baby ? 

GLavucon: Why, in the 
baby. 

SOCRATES: Yes, and 
would it be in his body, or 
in his mind? 

ADEIMANTUs: In _shis 
face. 

GLaucon: In his eyes. 

SocraTes: You would see 
the signs of it in his face 
and in his eyes, but the feel- 
ing of pleasure would be in 
his mind. Now, I suppose 
you understand what I said, 
that the value of a play- 
thing consists in the pleas- 
ure it can awaken in the 
mind. 

GLAuCON: Yes, 
tes. 


Socra- 


But look at the first paral- 
between Jacob Abbott and 


Rotto: Mother, do you 
wish really to convince us 
that it is on every account 
better to be just than to be 
unjust, or only to seem to 
convince us? 

Mrs. Houtmay: If it 
were in my power, I should 
prefer convincing you real- 
ly. 

Rotto: Then you are 
not doing what you wish. 
Let me ask you: Is there, in 
your opinion, a class of good 
things of such a kind that 
we desire to possess them, 
not because we desire their 
consequences, but simply 
welcoming them for their 
own sake? 

Mrs. Hotipay: Yes, I 
certainly think there is a 
class of this description. 

Rotto: Well, is there 
another class, do you think, 
of those which we value, 
both for their own sake and 
for their results? 

Mrs. Houipay: Yes. 

Roiito: And do you fur- 
ther recognize a third class 
of good things, which we 
should describe as irksome, 
and yet beneficial to us; and 
while we should reject them 
viewed simply in themselves, 
we accept them for the sake 
of the emoluments, and of 
the other consequences 
which result from them? 

Mrs. Ho.ipay: Yes, un- 
doubtedly, there is such a 
third class also: but what 
then? 


Such a parallel is significant without being deadly, nor 
would its significance have failed to appear even if I had 
not taken the liberty of swapping the rdles of Mrs. Holi- 
day and Socrates, of ~ollo and Glaucon, and of giving 
Adeimantus a speech more properly belonging to Rollo’s 


Cousin James. 


I have left to the last the great subject, the most entic- 
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ing of all the subjects suggested by Jacob Abbott, that re- 
turn upon himself which I have always regarded as one 
of the finest things in literaiure. The virtue of the Rollo 
Books is to tell us how to do things, how to split a heavy 
log, how to build a causey. Their vice is to offer us moral 
instruction without enough disguise. And Mr. Abbott, 
although when engaged upon the Rollo Books he did apol- 
ogize, or almost, because “there are many pages in which 
there is no direct effort made to convey moral instruction,” 
came some ten years later to understand that these many 
pages had been too few. Thereupon he wrote the Fran- 
conia Stories, more populous and more varied than the 
Rollo Books. In these later stories the moral tone is 
the same as ever, but the lessons are poured more gently 
into the funnels of the ear. We enjoy the seasons at Fran- 
conia, the topography, the landscape. We feel, strange to 
say, the presence of what is nowadays known as sex in- 
terest or sex appeal. We make the acquaintance of Beech- 
nut, who is to Jonas as verse is to prose. How came 
Jacob Abbott to make so new and so happy a departure 
from his earlier method? ‘That is the great subject, which 
I hand over, not without envy and reluctance, to students 
who have access to the manuscript sources. 

But Jacob Abbott has secrets that nobody can tell us. 
By what happy tact does he keep his children, exposed 
though they be to so many moral influences, so lifelike? 
They talk a language childhood doesn’t use, to be sure, but 
the questions they ask in it are such as almost any child 
wants answers to. Their behavior is natural. They learn 
none of their lessons, school lessons or moral, with un- 
natural ease or unnatural pleasure. Now and then, when 
alone—when Rollo is alone in the dark, on the solitary 
road, after the wagon has broken down and his father has 
ridden on for help—they are touching. And Mr. Abbott 
understood perfectly the art of making his reader wish 
to find out what will happen next. P. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Function of the Church 


IR: You have rebuked Bishop Manning for saying that it is 

not the function of the Church to pass upon questions of the 

management of business. You say that if that is so, then the 
Church abdicates her claim to moral leadership. 

Many might say what you say. What I cannot see is how you 
can say it. For it seems to me that week in and week out you 
are preaching doctrine that distinctly supports Bishop Manning 
and requires him to take just the stand he does. 

The Church has a standing as a teacher of morality. It has 
this standing on the basis of the idea that moral principles have 
an intrinsic validity independent of circumstances. As a teacher 
of what course is best adapted to meet the exigencies of a given 
set of circumstances the Church has no standing. To acquire 
standing in this department she would have to turn from her 
present specialty to a different specialty, sacrificing her present 
standing in the uncertain hope of acquiring a different standing 
—a course rather less dignified, I think, than to abdicate her 
claims outright. 

Now the Church might raise Cain with radicalism without go- 
ing beyond her traditional sphere. She might, for instance, insist 
that it is a crime to shoot a man in order that we may avenge an 
insult, or may express our abhorrence of his wickedness, or may 
make some trade more lucrative. Then she might go on to say 
that this means not only that there must be no war with Mexico 
pver oil, but also that no coast-guard shall shoot at smugglers 
who are merely trying to avoid the payment of duty. She might 
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then announce the inference that when either an employer or , 
trade union is guilty of demanding tariff protection, this em. 
ployer or trade union does not come with clean hands into any 
industrial dispute until it has publicly confessed itself a sinner 
in the matter of the tariff and has done works meet for re. 
pentance. 

Or she might say that it is a grievous sin to allege the authority 
of the moral law in an issue that is not of a moral nature; and 
that therefore, for instance, when Joe Doe and others have fur- 
nished the capital and Richard Roe and others the labor for 4 
certain industry, and there arises a dispute as to whether Doe 
etc. or Roe etc. shall have the management of the industry, it is 
a work of the devil for either side to claim that it has a sacred 
right against which the other side is committing an outrageous 
crime. 

Obviously, if the Church began saying such things as these. jt 
would keep clear of the curse which Scripture pronounces upon 
those of whom all men speak well. 

But you, if I am not mistaken, are constantly decrying the idea 
of trying to base our actions on principles which are supposed to 
have eternal validity for all occasions. You teach that what we 
ought to do is to find what will best suit the needs of our time. 
and do this; and that any other policy is a pernicious error. Ac- 
cording to you, if the Church wishes to make her moral leader- 
ship amount to something she ought to be in the business of decid- 
ing what is now a proper standard of living and how much money 
a person of ordinary discretion must have in order to make it 
probable that he will attain that standard. 

If the Church is to make such decisions her business, why 
should she expect her utterances to be received with more defer- 
ence than those of an average editor? What commission for the 
job of arbitrator can she show? Steven T. Byincron. 


Ballard Vale, Massachusetts. 


Have the Soviets Robbed Rumania? 


IR: In the issue of the New Republic of May 25th you refer 

approvingly to the British government's attitude toward the 
present rulers of Russia, which caused the British courts to 
sanction the exchange of British goods for Russian gold con- 
fiscated in Russia from previous owners. 

“A very considerable part of the gold in possession of the 
Soviet government, approximately $120,000,000, belongs to Ru- 
mania. It is a part of the Rumanian gold reserve which was 
sent to Moscow for safe keeping before the revolution of 1917 
when there was danger that it would fall into the hands of 
Germany.” (Memorandum on Trade with Soviet Russia sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Foreign Relations ef the U. S. 
Senate, January, 1921, by John Spargo.) 

According to such a conception of right as the world has 
aspired to heretofore that gold would be wrongfully held ani 
used by the Soviet government and wrongfully received by those 
with whom that government exchanges it for gold. 

In other words, the appropriation of that gold by the present 
rulers of Russia would be defined as theft and England accept- 
ing it would be a receiver of stolen goods. 

Is one to understand that in the present reforming tendency 
sweeping the world such a conception of right has become ob- 
solete?—If so, what is the new standard that supersedes it? 

I am so interested in the broad and progressive views of the 
New Republic that I would be very glad for enlightenment on 
this question. 


Cobham, Virginia. Prerre TROUBETZKOY. 


[What disposition the Soviet government has made of the 
Rumanian gold reserve we do not know. We should consider 
its confiscation highly reprehensible if Rumania had observed 4 
correct attitude of neutrality toward the Russian internal strug- 
gle. As a fact, Rumania took advantage of the weakness of 
Russia to seize Bessarabia, which she st! holds by force of 
arms. By the principle of nationality some pari of Bessarabia 
should no doubt go to Rumania; but the seizure of the province 
was none the less an act of war. That question and the ques 
tion of the Rumanian gold reserve should obviously be adjusted 
together in the negotiations for peace between the two countries. 
—Tue Eprrors.] 
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After the Play 


NLY with the end of the season does Deburau end. 

It trails behind it a shining cloud of admiration and 
from the critics a flood of praise. And yet it may be said, 
I think, that Deburau is a very bad production, and, un- 
fortunately for us, one of the worst kinds of bad. 

To begin with it is one of those plays that are all style. 
Without style through every detail of it, such a play falls 
apart, becomes false, evasive. And since it is not an Ameri- 
can play, not like The First Year or Beyond the Horizon, 
but is Parisian all over, we must have it carried out, stated, 
with the Parisian sense of style in the production. If we 
are to give the room to a foreign importation we must get 
the benefit of seeing a quality stylized, the benefit of an- 
other culture. But Mr. Belasco’s production shows scarce- 
ly any conception of what this style is or what would be 
taken for granted in any Paris theatre. 

You can see the whole case in a nutshell among the 
pages of the program. Two pictures are there, one of De- 
burau himself, the other of Mr. Atwill in the same pose. 
Deburau’s body is all alive, the foot out, the hand in the 
air, the face piquant and pathetic and whimsical, the whole 
moment arrested but vivid ‘vith inimitable vitality and 
life. It is the mime, the arch and shyly tragic fool, the 
dance of the ironical human comedy itself. 

Guitry’s play is Parisian, the poetry of the boulevards, 
full of ingenuity, theatricality, profound feeling, sorrow, 
and declamation. It has its own truth so long as it is kept 
together. It goes lightly on tiptoe, whatever may be the 
happiness or broken heart within it. It is the kind of 
thing in which the soul myst be a little chic. 

The acting qualities for all this are rare on our stage, 
however common in Paris. But nobody in the company 
seems concerned with that. And so the play at the Belasco 
turns out to be a romantic drama, now gay, now heavy, 
somewhat confused, not without delightful moments, but 
with two very weak acts and many speeches that sound 
false and tricky. You have to think hard to recognize 
what the play may really be. 

Mr. Atwill enters very well and at the end recites well 
the pointed rhetoric of his advice to a young player. But 
otherwise he acts precisely as his picture in the pose of 
Deburau looks. The picture looks wiiling but sober. It 
is heavy, stale; it is hard-working, well-meaning but dull. 
There is morality and honest purpose and the best of in- 
tentions in this pious mass, but no vitality, no verve, noth- 
ing that is crisp or wistful or pathetic or fleeting, sensi- 
tive, droll. And no suggestion of style, though there is 
a good deal of mannerism. The other actors are as bad 
and worse; though Miss Coghlan’s old school training 
makes her somewhat more in key with the play if out of 
key with the occasion. 

Where they all give themselves away worst is in the 
scene where Deburau is ill and Camille comes to visit 
him, and the young son says he will “troi, father”, and 
goes away to take his father’s old place. Here in this 
scene is the test of acting in such a play: the muted harle- 
quinade, the height of pantomime, tense and charged with 
the ebb and fire of that life that is struck down but goes 
on under the still surface of living. But Mr. Atwill does 
not exist at all when he sits there in his invalid’s chair. 
He knows nothing to do and therefore he does not know 
how to be anything. Meanwhile Miss Mackaye’s Camille 
wanders in off some magazine cover, wearing a very pretty 
hat, and goes out wearing it. 
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Before this scene comes that other in Camille's bou- 
doir. The two lovers have been together and the moment 
is charged with spent passion, with Deburau's worship of 
beauty and Camille’s acceptance of this familiar due, all 
set in the frailty of the luxurious place. The audience 
decides that the scene lacks dramatic structure. But what 
has really happened is that Mr. Atwill and Miss Mackaye 
sit there beside the piano like a brother and sister who 
have just been making out a Christmas list. They part. 
The new lover comes in, the last word in aristocracy we 
are to suppose, but now much tyrannized by his costume 
and good looks and very East Side English. He kneels 
at once and rather badly, and is accepted. But what would 
Monsieur Guitry decide about this suburban little party 
with crackers and milk? For Monsieur Guitry knows the 
grotesque and fantastic artificiality required to give truth 
to the speeches and unity to the atmosphere. He knows 
the mingled oddity and elegance to be achieved; the per- 
petual rhythm of vitality to be kept up throughout, the 
shrewd attentiveness and smart detail, the technical in- 
vention, the precision of voice and gesture. 

Two things put the play over: the indestructible charm 
of the original, and the mechanics of the production. Ob- 
viously the stage end of it is very good indeed, though in 
no sense new or inventive. Except for that ridiculous and 
Edwardian spotlight on Deburau’s face at the last, there 
is much to admire: the management of the theatre within 
the theatre, the footlights across the back of the stage, 
the thin curtain with the boy dancing behind it, the cos- 
tumes. But to let this high Belascosity in management 
blind us to the flatness and lack of all style in the more 
important side of the production would be too bad. To 
do that is to substitute plumbing for art. 

This is the most dangerous kind of thing in our theatre. 
It is smooth and enterprising platitude which holds us up, 
keeps us from even seeing what the idea really is. And 
in our American theatre most of all, this empty adequacy 
is bad. We are a new and progressive country that ac- 
cumulates more skilfully than it spends. We produce bet- 
ter than we use. We run to a sort of bathtub civilization. 
If the hot water flows the apartment is successful, if the 
dumbwaiter does not creak we have a home. We may 
have fifteen miles of concrete walks in the village before 
we begin asking ourselves where they lead to. The worst 
faults in the theatre compared to this specious smoothness 
of Deburau at the Belasco become almost virtues, faults 
like ranting, lack of finish, prompting, amateurishness. 
These at least may have life in them. But this Deburau 
is only cold pudding in a tame and ingenious automat. 

You can say this, too, without undervaluing she me- 
chanical skill of the enterprise. Nor is anybody insisting 
on some new and original style of production. This Be- 
lasco perfection of chairs, tables, lights, cloths, programs 
and crowds is all admirable enough. You may like it, as 
Whistler said he liked the vase, because you can pick it up 
and set it down. Or you may wholly believe in this 
honest and faithful detail and recognize and admire the 
patience and theatrical knowledge that provide it. But all 
that, nevertheless, is not strong enough to give Deburau 
the style that it must have to make it art. And after all 


. this sort of thing, this elaborate industry under Belasco 


and the late Beerbohm Tree, may be perfect and yet fairly 
unimportant. At best you can only call it the housekeep- 
ing school of production. 

Stark YOUNG. 
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American Criticism and 
Christian Science 


The Cambridge History of American Literature. Vols. 
Ill. and IV. Edited 'y W. P. Trent, John Erskine, 
Stuart P. Sherman, Carl Van Doren. New York: G. P. 


Putnam's Sons. 


HE concluding two volumes of The Cambridge His- 

tory of American Literature begin with a chapter on 
Mark Twain and end with a chapter on the Amerind. 
Between the true original and the true aboriginal are many 
matters but not many masters. Without the first two 
volumes, and even with them, it is impossible to get the 
comprehensive view which the editors doubtless had in 
mind when they planned the four volumes. The preface 
to this section, or half, or division, though it softens cen- 
sure and invites patience, does not give us our bearings. 
Volume III is Book III (continued): Later National 
Literature: Part II, and begins with Chapter VIII. Vol- 
ume IV is Book III (continued): Later National Litera- 
ture: Part III, pagination continuous from Vol. III, and 
ends with a chapter on the Aboriginal. I was about to 
set forth the proposition that beginning with Mark Twain, 
as these volumes begin, there are only three or four other 
outstanding figures in the history of American literature, 
Henry James, William James, Howells, and Hamilton 
Wright Mabie; and then having got safely past Jack 
Lendon and George M. Cohan, I come to a chapter on 
Lincoln! It took a crowd of learned editors to make a 
confusion like that. American literature may be poor and 
sickly but it is not sprawled over time and space with its 
heels above its head. 

Suppose we keep our chronological sense and begin with 
the generation of Samuel L. Clemens and Henry Adams 
and come down to the youngest men mentioned in these 
volumes, such as Mr. Robert Frost, Mr. Vachel Lindsay, 
and Powhatan, whose speech was not interrupted except 
by the carrying out of the dead body (see Vol. IV, Bk. III, 
Part III, Chap. xxxii, page 613). It is a dispiriting rec- 
ord. The dreariness is in part due to the editors, who, 
being doctors of philosophy and professors of literature, 
lack philosophic insight and a vital sense of literature and 
who have inevitably chosen as fellow-contributors their 
own unimaginative kind. The best chapters are those on 
subjects in which the professor is most at home and has 
an intellectual right to speak, such as history, education, 
philosophy, scholarship. As for the art of letters, even 
when these learned gentlemen have an interesting subject, 
such as Mark Twain and Henry James, they do their 
academic best to miss it, and their aim is good. 

But on the whole the dullness of the essays is due largely 
to the flatness of the material and to the historian’s obliga- 
tion to include for the sake of completeness writers of no 
interest except to the historian and, to judge from the 
results, not of much interest to him. The middle and 
later years of the intellectual history of America cannot 
be matter for a luminous record because there are so few 
lights for the historian to reflect. There are some real 
lights—let us insist on that, lest we die of patriotic chagrin 
—one or two of first. magnitude, and several of lesser power 
but of undeniable brilliance from the first “Beloved 
Twain” of the Zufii Indians to Mr. Abraham Cahan. 
Not even professorial fog can extinguish them. Never- 
theless the prevailing stupidity of these sections of this 
history is a quality inseparable from historical accuracy. 
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Is this unfair? I call as witness the author of one of 
the best chapters in these two volumes of this book, Dr. 
Morris R. Cohen, a Yankee historian who writes with per- 
ception and authority on Later Philosophy. He says: 
“An examination of the catalogues of American colleges 
will bear out the picture of dismal unenlightenment which 
Stanley Hall drew in 1879 of the state of philosophic 
teaching.” And Dr. Cohen quotes Professor Gildersleeve'’s 
testimony that “in his youth positions as college teachers 
were generally given to those who had failed in missionary 
work abroad.” Now philosophy, though a large part of 
human thought, perhaps the whole of it, is at the same 
time a special department and it is not a complete meas. 
ure of the intellectual life of a nation. And colleges 
do not correspond exactly to either the best or the worst 
in the national mind as a whole. (Mark Twain, Howells 
and Lincoln owed nothing directly to colleges). More. 
over, American colleges have without question improved 
since the youth of Professor Gildersleeve and the late; 
youth of Dr. Hall, though, to judge from the volumes 
under inspection, some college professors of today might 
just as well be missionaries abroad. Yet the state of 
philosophy and the state of the university have something 
to do with the state of thinking in the surrounding terri- 
tory. We have expert testimony that two generations 
ago and one generation ago two important regions of 
American thought were in darkness. Professor Hall 
writes in 1879. Two years later, in 1881, appeared the 
third, enlarged, edition of Mrs. Eddy’s Science and 
Health. ‘There must be some relation between adjacent 
obscurities, though, since they are obscurities, the rela- 
tion may be difficult to see. Whatever the relation, there 
is nothing incongruous in the fact that a country whose 
intellectual history for fifty years shows so little courage 
and individuality is a country where illiterate religions 
flourish and publishers can be intimidated. 

If report be true, the fourth volume of this Cambridge 
History has been withdrawn from circulation by the pub- 
lishers on account of the objections raised by successors 
of Mrs. Eddy and Brigham Young to a chapter by Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge Riley on Popular Bibles. It is a 
happy accident that the sections of this history which con- 
tain Professor Riley’s article should begin with a chapter 
on Mark Twain. For he paid his respects to the Mor- 
mons in Roughing It fifty years ago and to Mrs. Eddy 
in Christian Science, written toward the end of his life. 
He would have chuckled over Professor Riley’s comments, 
for example the characterization of Mrs. Eddy as “the 
thrice-married female Trismegistus”; and he could have 
found the right words to express contempt for the weak- 
ness of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons and for the foll) 
of the Christian Scientists in giving notoriety to an essay 
which, but for their ill-advised solicitude, might have slum- 
bered almost unnoticed in the depths of a learned work. 

Perhaps Mark Twain would have added a chapter to 
his Christian Science, compared to which Professor Riley's 
article is gentle and generous. But he would have had 
no occasion to revise his chapter on the Mormon Bible; 
after half a century that chapter has a deadly finality. 
The Mormon Bible, he says, is “an insipid mess of in- 
spiration. It is chloroform in print. . . . Whenever he 
[Toseph Smith] found his speech growing too modern— 
which was about every sentence or two—he ladled in a 
few such Scriptural phrases as ‘exceeding sore,’ ‘and it 
came to pass,’ etc., and made things satisfactory again. 
‘And it came to pass’ was his pet. If he had left that 
out, his Bible would have been only a pamphlet.” 
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Mark Twain was too powerful a man to be suppressed, 
even by Mrs. Clemens or by the memory of her after her 
hand was removed (pace Mr. Van Wyck Brooks). But 
he might well have softened some parts of Christian 
Science to the advantage of the argument. For he abuses 
his kingly power; he is sometimes a knight jousting in 
behalf of truth, but he is also sometimes a terrible giant. 
One cannot help feeling a little sympathy for the tyranni- 
cal priestess whose unlovely character he exposed and 
whose temple he tried to devastate. 

Let the issues be clear. The merits and fallacies of 
Christian Science are not the chief question, really not 
even a subordinate question. If Mark Twain’s book had 
never been published, if Professor Riley’s article had never 
been published, the world would not be much poorer in 
wisdom, and probably the Church of Christ Scientist 
would not be richer by one dollar or one member. It is 
proverbial, whether true or not, that religions thrive on 
persecution ; and superstition certainly does not yield either 
to a passionate satirical assault or to a dispassionate critical 
analysis. But the suppression of Professor Riley’s article, 
after it was published, involves two principles, one of 
which concerns the intelligence of the censorship commit- 
tee of the Christian Science organization and the other 
of which concerns the intelligence, backbone, and morals 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Christian Scientists are entirely right from an 
ethical point of view in using any influence they have, 
short of bribery and corruption, to promote the circula- 
tion of ideas favorable to their sect and prevent the cir- 
culation of ideas unfavorable to their sect. Every church, 
every party, every individual has the right to turn to pri- 
vate uses the power of the printed word and to try to 
ward off the power of the printed word when it scems to 
be in hostile hands. The Roman Catholic Church has 
for centuries maintained a sharp censorship. It may have 
killed some books that deserved to live. But the priests 
of the church, who are as a rule shrewd students of hu- 
man nature, devote their efforts chiefly to the guidance 
of the faithful; and if they try to suppress a book of 
interest to the rest of us they go about their business in 
a quiet way and are not so fatuous as to give free adver- 
tising to something they wish to lock up in the Index 
Expurgatorius. 

The Church of Rome is a wise old institution. The 
Church of Christ Scientist is an infant in time and in 
intelligence. Its censorship committee might have fore- 
seen that the suppression of Professor Riley’s article would 
spread news of it broadcast, and not the whole news, not 
the whole article in its proper place and proportion, but 
the most offensive phrases. It is not only contributors 
to critical weeklies like the Nation and the New Re- 
public who will make something of this episode. An 
editorial note in Life, not at all unfriendly to the Chris- 
tian Scientists, quotes the phrase that seems to have stuck 
hardest in the throats of Mrs. Eddy’s followers: “thrice- 
married female Trismegistus.” Dr. Frank Crane, whose 
syndicated sermons are consumed by multitudes, comes 
out boldly not against the Christian Scientists but if de- 
fense of freedom of criticism. The Christian Scientists 
have not heard the last of this business; they have started 
something which cannot help them, though, to be sure, 
it probably will do them little harm. They ought, how- 
ever, for their own good, to put in charge of their vigilance 
committee men of elementary good sense. It ought to 
be possible to find such men in an organization which 
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has included so many people, beginning with Mrs. Eddy, 
who have been successful in business and have had ex- 
perience in commercial advertising. 

The real offender is the house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
who are guilty of pusillanimous conduct, of treachery to 
an honest critic, of violation of the right of free discus- 
sion. If they had had a little courage they would have 
refused to yield to the importunities of the Christian 
Scientists or any other sect. If they had been honest to 
their contributor, Professor Riley, they would have stood 
behind him on principle with all the prestige of an old 
and once honorable firm of publishers. Good business 
men should resent illegitimate interference with their 
business. Unfortunately these business men will not suf- 
fer the kind of punishment business men feel most keenly: 
loss of money. The episode has given the Cambridge 
History some extra advertising without expense except 
the trivial price of a little honor. There is to be a new 
edition of the fourth volume, without Professor Riley’s 
chapter; and if there are any remaining copies of the 
suppressed edition, they may become rare, like early edi- 
tions of Mrs. Eddy’s works, and fetch a premium. 

JoHN Macy. 


Russia’s Golden Age 


The Memoirs of Count Witte. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Co. 


O a reading public submerged in an ocean of liter- 

ature on the horrors of the Soviet regime, the old 
regime of the Tsars is coming to look like a Golden Age. 
Accordingly they will no doubt anticipate a mild, if 
somewhat sad pleasure from a book by the man who was 
perhaps best qualified to give a true and sympathetic ac- 
count of that regime. Count Witte’s whole life was de- 
voted to the service of the Tsars, and in the course of that 
service he held the most elevated offices and won for him- 
self easily first place among the Russian statesmen of the 
last century. He was an honest man, and therefore was 
shamefully intrigued against by the wretched satellites of 
the Court and repeatedly subjected to contemptuous treat- 
ment by the Tsar. But his loyalty to the autocracy never 
wavered. 

Count Witte is called Russia’s great liberal statesman, 
but his liberalism deserves the name only in contrast to the 
black reaction that prevailed under Nicholas. To him 
autocracy seemed an ideal institution, for Russia. Under 
it the empire had grown prodigiously great, and would, 
he hoped, grow greater. He consistently opposed the revo- 
lutionary movement, and helped to make a futility of the 
constitution which Nicholas granted with such magnificent 
gestures. Even Stolypin of infamous memory was more 
favorable to a parliamentary regime. At any rate, Count 
Witte includes in his indictment of this politician “the 
embodiment of political immorality,” who “ruled Russia 
by violating each and every law and who disdained no 
means, however reprehensible, to keep himself in power,” 
the charge that “to please the Duma majority he intended 
to limit the Emperor’s prerogatives, in contravention of 
the fundamental laws of the land.” 

For all his devotion to autocracy as such Count Witte 
had no illusions as to the character of the particular auto- 
crat, Nicholas, whom an evil fate had thrust upon Russia 
at the time when she most desperately needed a man of 
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force and intelligence. Count Witte pictures the Tsar as 
a man of childish vanity and egregious superstition, weak- 
willed and easily influenced by the worst schemers having 
access to him. Those Americans who have wept so many 
sympathetic tears over the obscure horror of the killing 
of Nicholas may profitably read the following anecdote: 


During my premiership (1906) I received a dispatch 
from Governor General Sologub describing the measures 
taken to suppress the uprising in the Reval district and 
requesting me to exert a moderating influence upon 
Captain Richter of the punitive expedition, who was 
executing people indiscriminately without the least 
semblance of legality. I submitted the dispatch to His 
Majesty, who returned it to me with the following 
words jotted down opposite the lines describing the 
Captain’s bloody deeds: ‘Fine! A capital fellow!’ 


To be sure, Nicholas was not ruined by his civil cruel- 
ties, his gross superstition nor the conceit that led him 
to surround himself with inferior men and to prefer the 
judgment of fools and sycophants. He was solidly enough 
established to survive such weaknesses and vices as these. 
It was war that put him to a test that he could not sur- 
vive. Count Witte records from the Tsar’s early years 
a thirst for military glory, a yearning to extend the 
dominions and influence of the empire. The Kaiser Wil- 
helm, Count Witte believes, deliberately schemed to in- 
volve the Tsar in Eastern complications when he seized 
Kiao Chau. To that extent the Kaiser was responsible 
for the Russo-Japanese war, with all the complications 
that followed in European international relations, culmi- 
nating in the World War. But the Tsar needed very lit- 
tle urging. He was already casting covetous eyes upon 
the succession to the corrupt Chinese Empire. 

The direct responsibility for the Russo-Japanese war 
lay with the Tsar. Count Witte did his best to keep his 
country from plunging into this disastrous adventure. 
When he saw that the Tsar and those having influence 
with the Tsar could not be held back, he retired from 
office. None the less the responsibility of getting favor- 
able terms out of the victorious Japanese was imposed on 
him. But even when he was in America negotiating the 
peace of Portsmouth he was not free from the Tsar’s 
meddling interference. It is worth noting, by the way, 
that the attitude of Roosevelt considerably complicated 
Witte’s problem. Roosevelt was very impatient because 
Count Witte would not surrender Russian interests 
promptly enough or extensively enough to suit Roosevelt’s 
theory of the character of the Japanese victory. Accord- 
ingly the President undertook to go over the head of the 
plenipotentiary and addressed his advice directly to the 
Tsar. Apparently, however, he accomplished no very 
serious mischief. 

Count Witte himself was fundamentally an expansionist, 
and believed that the annexation of the major part of 
China was inevitable and desirable. But he wanted to 
strengthen Russia internally first of all. He dreamed 
of a condition of permanent peace in Europe, based on an 
understanding among Russia, Germany and France. Ap- 
parently he had won the Tsar to such a scheme and had 
half won the Kaiser, but Germany was not willing to pay 
the price of conciliating France. If the Tsar and Kaiser 
had possessed the requisite intelligence to put through 
Witte’s plan, Europe could have cut down her military 
expenditures and thus have gained the resources, Witte 
suggested, to build immense navies to dominate the world. 
The idea was particularly pleasing to the Kaiser as a 
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possible check upon the growing power of the United 
States. Americans who lament the chaos that has resulted 
from the overthrow of the autocrats might consider for 
moment the consequences that would have followed such 
an alliance of the European land Powers as would sooner 
or later have been effected if revolution had not swept 
the autocrats away. As an offset to the suffering and losses 
produced by the revolutions we ought to place the remova! 
of the menace of Wilhelm’s dream implied in his message 
from “the Admiral of the Atlantic to the Admiral of the 
Pacific.” An abler Tsar and a shrewder Kaiser mig): 
have realized that dream. 

Count Witte did not live to see the outbreak of the 
revolution. There. are, however, scattered indications in 
his book that he feared some such upheaval. He distrusted 
the Russian masses, both the peasants, with their very 
vague ideas of property, and the city workers with their 
tendency toward socialism. He detested the bureaucracy 
and he had no confidence in the disinterestedness and 
patriotism of the aristocracy and upper middle class. The 
liberalism which some members of those classes affected 
seemed to Count Witte a mere pose. “It is noteworthy 
that the nobility was willing to share the public pie with 
the middle class, but neither of these classes had a suffi- 
ciently keen eye to notice the appearance on the historical 
stage of a powerful rival, who was numerically superior 
to both and possessed the advantage of having nothing to 
lose. No sooner did this hitherto unnoticed class, the 
proletariat, approach the pie than it began to roar like a 
beast which stops at nothing to devour its prey.... When 
the nobility and the bourgeoisie beheld the beast, they be- 
gan to fall hack, or rather face to the right... Ina 
word, for a hundred years the nobility had dreamed of a 
constitution, but for itself alone. When they discovered 
that the constitution could by no means be a nobleman’s 
constitution, they embraced the political faith of scoundrels 
like Dubrovin, Purishkevich, and other Black Hundred 
leaders.” 

If Count Witte had set out to predict the course of 
events in the revolution to follow Russia’s exhaustion by 
war, he would have needed only to change the tenses in 
this statement. Miliukov and John Spargo and William 
English Walling may break their hearts because the mid- 
dle class did not succeed in nosing the proletariat away 
from the pie. But the historical fact is that the middle 
class did not have snouts enough to do it. The middle 
class had its chance under the autocracy, in the First and 
Second Dumas. It hoped to gain one point and then 
another until it could establish parliamentarism after the 
western model. It failed miserably. And when it had 
not the forces to keep a decadent autocracy from sapping 
away its foundations, what hope could it have had of 
controlling the triumphant and turbulent proletariat’ 
Bolshevism, or something even more anarchistic in bour- 
geois eyes, was bound to seize power, because after the 
Tsar there was nothing else in Russia that amounted to 
anything. 

Count Witte’s book is one which no student of the 
background of the Russian revolution can afford to ignore. 
It offers, besides, an illuminating portrait of a statesman. 
Count Witte’s judgments on his contemporaries are crisp 
and telling, but these are less interesting than they would 
have been five years ago. For all those names sound re- 
mote in our ears, like the names of Russian military heroes 
in Byron’s stanzas on the exploits of Suwarow. The Revo- 
lution has plowed them under. And on the whole, it was 
no great loss. A. J. 
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The greatest English novel of 1920 
and best seller. The whole 
English press says so 


INVISIBLE TIDES 


By Beatrice Kean Seymour 


Lonvon DaILy SKETCH: 
“To Mrs. Beatrice Kean Sey- 
mour, we think, belongs the dis- 
tinction of having written in 
INVISIBLE TIDES the best 
novel of the year. It is already 
one of the best sellers.” 


Lovis J. McQuiLianp In THE 
Lonpon Sunpay Express: “Prob- 
ably the best first book of the 
year.” 


Lonvon Dary TeLecrara: 
“Mrs. Seymour's book is essen- 
tially alive and stirring with 
emotion, and she writes the very 
best English we have encoun- 
tered in a new novelist for 
many seasons.” 


Lonpon Times: “Reatrice 
Kean Seymour, the author of 
INVISIBLE TIDES, is another 


star in the literary void. IN 
VISIBLE TIDES is written 
with unerring taste and sense 
of proportion, and the style, if 
not positively beautiful, approxi 
mates towards the pale negative 
of perfection.” 


Epwarp SHANKS IN THE 
Lon“pon Meacury “In one 
chapter Mrs. Seymour faces and 
masters a real and painful situ- 
ation, and so far as we know 
no novelist has hitherto attempt- 
ed it.” 


Saturpay Westminster Gaz- 
etre: “An unusually well-com 
posed and balanced tale of 
a great and ir -vitable passion. 
Mrs. Seymour ias handled with 
exceptional skill a situation rare- 
ly treated successfully in Enge- 
lish novels.’ $2.00 


THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher 


5S W. SOth St. 


New York 























AUTHORITATIVE REVIEW 
1921 NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 


A complete account of what happened at Albany. Both sides 
of all important legislation discussed by representative men 
and women including: ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith, former 
Senator Elon R. Brown, Mayor George R. Lunn, of Schenec- 
tady, William A. Prendergast, Senator Frederick M. Daven- 
pork, S. E. Aronowitz, of the American Legion, former Judge 

wel H Ordway, William H. Anderson, of the Anti-Saloon 
League, Chief Magistrate William McAdoo, Senator James L. 
Whitley, Archibald E. Stevenson, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Bernard L. Shientag, Mark A. Daly, Executive Committee of 
the State Federation of Labor, Marcus M. Marks, of the N. Y 
ee Saving Committee, and Albert Manning, Master of 
the New York Grange. 

Votes and Records of Members of the Legislature. 


In the June Number of the STATE BULLETIN 
$1.00 for the June number; $2.00 for yearly subscription 


Address Epiror, State Butierin, New Yorx State Association 
305 Broadway, New York City 


HEALTH CULTURE 


JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 


ELMER LEE, 


M.D., Editor 


Partial Contents of June 
OLD AGE, ITS CAUSE, With a Remedy and Preventive 
Virginia May Broun 
CAUSE OF DIABETES 
George S. Weger, M.D. 
DYSPEPSIA 
Reginald S. Oswald, M.D. 
FASTING 
Simon Louis Katzoff, A.M., M.D 
CRAZE FOR SURGERY—Natural Remedies Safer 
Elmer Lee, M.D.- 


ALL ABOUT SALT 
W. B. Parsons, M.D. 


20 cts. a copy $2.00 a year 


Trial offer 3 months 25 cts. 


HEALTH CULTURE 


500 St. James Buliding 


New York City 

















Communism and Christianism 








Shake the country.” 


_Analyzed and contrasted from the Marxian and Darwinian points of 
view. By William Montgomery Brown, D.D. The writer, a Bishop of 
po ae a Church, smites supernaturalism in religion and capitalism in 

tics. 

Comments: “One of the most startling books ever written.” “One of 
the most extraordinary and annihilating books I have ever read. It 
“Bishop Brown is the re-incarnation of Thomas 
Paine, and his book is the modern Age of Reason,” 

Published in October, 1920. Fiftieth Thousand now ready, 223 pages; 
cloth $1.00, paper 25 cents or six copies for $1.00, postpaid. 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO., Inc. 
134 South Union Street 








Galion, Ohio 


A long-awaited event 


H. G. WELLS 


Replies to his Critics 
on his 
“OUTLINE OF HISTORY” 
in the July 
Yale Review 


Out this week 
On Sate at Att Book Srores 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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The Life of a Simple Man 


The Life of a Simple Man, by Emile Guillaumin. 
Translated by Margaret Holden. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes & Co. 


Mut GUILLAUMIN began as a French peasant. 

He was born the son of a métayer—a farmer who 
works a landlord’s acres for half their profit. This story, 
the biography of one Etienne—orTiennon—Bertin, 
métayer himself, is more likely the story of his own father, 
with much of his own life in it too. The story of a simple 
man, a man who has passed all his days in one country 
busy about corn, fields, grain, weather, cows, swine, women, 
children, and their inconstancies, thei~ good or evil fortunes, 
it is a simple story of hard toil, without great joy, or great 
sadness. 

From his earliest days Tiennon knows what work is. 
At seven he takes the sheep to pasture, at nine, in rain or 
sun, he watches the pigs all the long days—days of wet 
weather, of solitary companionship with hungry animals,— 
they find him a child with no dreams and terrors, neither 
wild nor tame. They are rye bread days, and for him 
the golden crust of white bread is as rare and desirable 
as the fleece of Jason. 

At last Tiennon makes a bundle of his clothes, takes his 
sickle and his scythe, leaves home to go to work for him- 
self; marries casually, simply, with affection rather than 
passion; rents a bit of land, two cows, a wheel barrow; 
spends months breaking stones. Children are born to him; 
he flails the grain, digs the potatoes. More summers and 
winters pass, lean or favorable, bringing with them a few 
hundred francs profit or hail big as partridge eggs to wipe 
it away again. A cow dies; Tiennon hreaks his leg. More 
children, more work. His mother dies. The war of ’70 
comes, and his boys have to go. 

At the end of twenty years at La Creuserie, he is no 
better off than when he began. When the rent is raised, 
Tiennon cannot pay it. Fifty-five now, old and weary, 
a little stiff, his hair a little white, he plucks himself up 
by the roots from his soil into which he has buried the 
daily strength of his limbs. 

And now, for the first time, Tiennon says, “I began to 
reflect on life; how cruelly stupid and dull it was for 
poor people like us. Never any pleasure; work! work! 
always work! The winter passes away, the fine days re- 
turn. We must profit quickly by them to sow the oats, 
to harrow for the wheat, to dig. April comes. . . all 
very beautiful for those who have the leisure to enjoy it, 
but for us it means only that we must hurry . . . with 
planting the potatoes. May arrives, the farmers’ ‘merry 
month of May’... we must break up the fallow land, 
clean the ditches, dig again. It is June .. . there are 
flowers and nests everywhere . . . but we have to rise 

at three o’clock to do the mowing. Then July, with its 
days of warm languor . . . how good to do nothing . . . 
But for us there is no leisure... In great haste we have 
to finish the hay; the rye ripens.... August: threshing, 
manure, digging. September: the days shorten; let us 
lengthen them. ... . Winter, the quiet season. The 
season of quiet, but not of rest. There is still work in 
plenty—digging, watching, trenching . . . hedges to cut, 
trees to prune... the cattle to care for.” 

These are not the words of a rebel, for as soon as 
Tiennon begins talking about ploughing, cattle, the garden, 
he forgets his complaint, and one sees how much these 
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things are a part of him, aad how bored he would be jj 
he had nothing to do. He knows his lot is hard, but lif 
tastes good on the whole, for he is a craftsman, and pride 
in his work keeps down his discontent. The question of 
what right the landlords have to own the land his sweat 
makes fruitful for them is dimly in the back of his head, 
For politics, Socialism, the Republic, fortune, are only 
ghosts on the rim of a real world of new-ploughed earth 
and sick cows and children to be fed. 

There is little art in Guillaumin’s story—and what ar 
there was in its simple language has not survived an awk. 
ward, lifeless translation. Tiennon does not see life in 
sharp detail; he gives us no clear picture of the country 
he knew nor of its people, for he is not at all self-conscious 
All the better for that: time for us to realize that millions 
of people see the world in his way, and remember it as a 
series of not very pointed or poignant anecdotes, a chron- 
ology of seasons, crops, peaceful deaths, monotonous incon- 
veniences. ‘Tiennon’s art, like his temperament, is plod- 
ding, healthy, unmysterious, never in ecstasy, yet not quite 
melancholy. And so his story, like a slice of his own rye 
bread, is neither sweet nor bitter. 

This peasant biography is not an epic of the soil; it jis 
not a great lamentation; but the simple story of one of 
Job’s ten thousand brothers, of lesser but constant misery, 
who have been silent all these centuries. R, L. 


Selected Current Books 


Out of My Life, by Marshal von Hindenburg. Harpers 
An attempt not “to write an historical work, 
but rather to interpret the impressions under 
which my life has been spent and to define 
the principles on which I have considered it 
my duty to think and act.” 

Immigrant Health and the Community, by Michael M 

Davis, Jr. Harpers. 

The fifth volume in a series of Americaniza- 
tion studies. 


The Index for Volume XXVi, which was completed 
with our issue No. 338, has been printed separately. It 
will be mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who 
will send his name and address on a post card directed o 
the New Republic, 421 Wesi 21st Street, New York City. 








Contributors ! 


Epwarp G. Lowry was formerly Managing Editor of the 
New York Evening Post. He served in the diplo- 
matic and military service of the United States dur- 
ing the war. 

ELIZABETH GLENDOWER Evans for twenty-eight years has 
acted as trustee of the Massachusetts State Institu- 
tions for Children. She is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Boston League of Women 
Voters, the New England Civil Liberties Committee, 
and Secretary of the League for Democratic Control. 

Copy Marsx was Captain in the American Red Cross 
with the A. E. F. in Siberia, and correspondent for 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. He has in preparation 
The Rape of Siberia, a book dealing with the Japa- 
nese seizure. 

J. M. Keynes was principal British Representative of the 
Treasury at the Paris Peace Conference and Deputy 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Supreme | 
Economic Council. Parts of his book, The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, appeared in the New 
Repyblic. 
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What the Serpent Said to Eve: 


“When you and Adam talk, I hear 
A you say, ‘Why?’ You see things and 


not?” 





This thought, that Shaw puts into 
the mouth of the Serpent in the first 
of his five great new plays, is Shaw’s 
own attitude in the book. 





He has dreamed of things that may 
be, beginning far back in the days of 
the Garden of Eden, and reaching into 
a far-distant future. And, brilliantly, 
startlingly, impudently, as only Shaw 
can do it, he asks “Why not?” 


After you have read this most deli- 
ciously Shavian of all Shaw’s prefaces, 


and these five new plays, forming one 
unified conception more stupendous in 
scope than anything else Shaw has ever 
done, you, too, will ask, “Why not?” 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 
By Bernard Shaw 


Publishers—BR EN TA NO’S—New York 


THE NEW 


you say ‘Why?’ But I dream things 
that never were, and I say, ‘Why 


REPUBLIC Ill 





NOTES and REVIEWS 


BY 


HENRY JAMES 


A collection of twenty-five papers 
hitherto unpublished in book form. 


Edition of 1000 Copies only. 


Booklet with full particulars 


sent on application. 





$5.00 











Dunster House 


26 HOLYOKE STREET & MT. AUBURN 


Cambridge, Mass. 











25th Thousand 
The 


Labor Spy 


By SIDNEY HOWARD 


It is a concise statement of the 
facts .... completely free from 
rhetoric, and is therefore all 
the stronger condemnation of 
the abominable state of things 
which it reveals—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Five Railway Brotherhoods, 
many National and _ Inter- 
national Unions and State 
Federations of the A. F. of 
L. have adopted this 80-page 
exposé of industrial espionage 
for educational purposes. 
Price 15 cents a copy 

In quantities of so or more roc. 
each, prepaid. 

Address The New Republic 

421 West 2rst Street, N. Y. C. 

















The Sexual Problem 


Is one article of the current number of 


RATIONAL LIVING 


61 Hamilton Place, New York. Editor, B. 
Liber, M.D., D.P.H.—Other articles: Dif- 
ference Between Osteopathy and Chiro- 
practic, The Truth About the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, Agriculture Without Ani- 
mals, Disease in Soviet Russia, Fasting 
Cure, Labor and Health, Best Milk for 
Baby, Medical Quacks, etc. 

40 cents a copy, $4 for 12 numbers, $2.15 
for 6 numbers, $1.10 for 3 numbers. No 
free sample copies. Sold in important book 
stores in U. S. and Canada. In New York 
at Brentano’s, Rand School and Maisel’s. 

Dr. Liber’s book on the bringing-up of 
children “The Child and the Home,” $2.50. 
Advance sub. $2. The book together with 
sub. to Rational Living $5 instead of $6.50. 











ENGINEER, Princeton man, would share his 
roomy downtown apartment for July and Aug- 
ust. Sixteen dollars a week for one, twenty- 
five for two, breakfast included. Stuyvesant 
3073. Or, answer W. S. M., New Republic, 
421 W. 21st St., New York. 





YOUNG MAN, college student, literary in- 
clination, desires situation during summer 
months. Remuneration commensurate with 
mature to work. Address S. H., New 
Republic, 421 West 2ist St. N. Y. < 











WOODSTOCK, near Kingston, N. Y. Cool, 
sree from mosquitoes. 10-room house, attractive- 
ly remodelled and furnished last year. Open 
fireplaces, gravity water, good plumbing, good 
floors, comfortable beds. Plenty of garden, 
fruit, ice and wood. 177 acres, Small lake with 
fall in front of house. No undesirable summer 
neighbors. Farmer opposite does small chores at 
reasonable price. Rent $1000. Will consider sell- 
ing. Roserr, 55 E. 76th St. Rhinelander 800. 





FRENCH LESSONS BY LANGUAGE 
SCHOLAR 


French taught by American lady who is a spe- 
cialist on French pronunciation. Her complete 
knowledge of both English and Fresch will 
lend to the rapid development of students, 
especially advanced students. Present facili- 
ties allowed for local instruction only. Ad- 
dress Box 109, New Republic. 








BETTER EYESIGHT 
A monthly magazine devoted to the preves- 
tien and cure of imperfect sight by treat- 
ment without glasses. W’. H. Bates, M.D., 

Bditer. Published by the 

Central Fixation Publishing Company 
300 Madison Avenue, New York 


Price $2.00 a year 
Sample copies FREE 








YOUNG WOMAN wishes position on or be- 
fore September first where twelve years ex- 
ecutive experience in a large library and 
two years wholesale bookselling experience 
will be useful. Prefer New York City. Box 
110, New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., N.Y.C. 








BOOKS, over 1,000,000 in stock. All subjects. 
Secondhand and New on approval. Rare Books 
and Sets of Authors. Catalogue 64 free. Com- 
missions executed. Foyles, 121 Charing Crosse 
Road, London, Eng. 





A PROFESSOR AND HIS FAMILY desire 
living quarters in a cooperative apartment 
house; must be in Manhattan. Will any one 
who knows of a vacancy, immediate or pros- 
pective, communicate with S., c/o New Re 
public, 421 W. 21st St., New York. 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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A RARE AND LOVELY WORK OF ART 





Published this week 


in New Republic Edition 


Queen Victoria 


by Lytton Strachey 


Author of 


Eminent Victorians 


UEEN VICTORIA IS DEAD—likewise 
Queen Anne. Why should you 
read Strachey’s Queen Victoria? 

Because here, in swift clean strokes, you 
have the portrait of a vivid human being 
—a sensitive girl, a young woman thrilled 
with power, a deferential spouse, an em- 
press difficult to 


Strachey set forth his guiding principles. 
“The history of the Victorian age,” he 
says, “will never be written: we know too 
much about it. For ignorance is the first 
requisite of the historian—ignorance which 
simplifies and clarifies, which selects and 
omits, with a placid 


[s his preface to Eminent Victorians 





please, a stern par- 


perfection unattain- 
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ent, an elderly lady 

1) ticketing the family 
treasures. Here is 
the best that biogra- 
; phy can give us: 
. pictures of unfor- 
i. gettable reality, 
drawn with wit, 

‘ with poetry, an in- 

sight at once unspar- 

ing and kind. It is 

the core of Victoria, 

; Queen and human 
being. Queen Vic- 
toria is dead—and 
“Queen Victoria” is 
living. . . . Biogra- 





IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT THE NEW 
REPUBLIC SHOULD AGAIN ANNOUNCE 
THE BOOK OF THE COMING SEASON: IT 
INDICATES AN UNUSUAL CLOSENESS OF 
TOUCH WITH WHATEVER OF IMPOR- 
TANCE IS GOING ON IN THE WORLD. 
THIS TIME THE SERIAL RIGHTS WERE 
ALSO SECURED AND QUEEN VICTORIA 
HAS BEEN MADE AVAILABLE AT AN 
EVEN MORE SURPRISING CONCESSION IN 
PRICE THAN WAS POSSIBLE FOR THE 
OUTLINE OF HISTORY. IN NO OTHER WAY 
BUT WITH A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NEW 
REPUBLIC CAN THIS BOOK BE UWAD AT 
LESS THAN ITS FULL BOOKSTORE PRICE. 

















able by the highest 
art.... It is not by 
the direct method of 
scrupulous narration 
that the explorer of 
the past can hope to 
depict that singular 
epoc. If he is wise 
he will adopt a sub- 
tler strategy. He 
will attack his su)- 
ject in unexpected 
places; he will fail 
upon the flank or 
the rear; he wil! 
shoot a sudden, re- 
vealing searchlight 


phy it is—yet more. It is a work of art of 
rare perfection, full of that moving beauty 
in which all of the senses delight together. 
And its subtle and ironic humor, its amaz- 
ing detachment and penetration, its wealth 
of diverting anecdote make it a more fas- 
cinating book to read than the best of novels. 


into obscure recesses, hitherto undevined. 
He will row out over that great ocean of 
material, and lower down into it, here and 
there, a little bucket which will bring to 
the light of day some characteristic speci- 
men from those far depths to be examined 
with careful curiosity.” 
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IMPERISHAB 


LE MASTERPIECE 
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« HE art of biography,” he contin- 
ues, “seems to have fallen on evil 
times in England. We have, it is 

true, a few masterpieces, but we never had a 

great biographical tradition; we have had 

no Fontenelles and Condorcets, with their 
incomparable é/oges compressing into a few 
shining pages the mani- 


The New Republic Edition of Queen 
Victoria was arranged for to make the 
book available at a great saving in cost 
to those readers of the weekly whose en- 
joyment of the chapters published serially 
(less than one-fourth of the whole) would 
lead them irresistibly to purchase the com- 

plete book when it came 





fold existences of men. 
With us the most deli- 
cate and humane of all 
the branches of the art 
of writing has been rel- 
egated to the journey- 
man of letters; we do 
not reflect that it is per- 
haps as diffcult to write 
a good life as to live 
one. Those two fat 
volumes, with which it 
is our custom to com- 
memorate the dead — 
who does not know 
them with their ill- 
digested masses of ma- 
terial, their slipshod 
style ,their tone of tedi- 


English language. 


biography. 


What English Critics are Saying 


There is no suci: short biography in the 


Witty, beautiful, just, well-balanced.. . 
There is not a dull line in it. . . . It is 
a book you can dream over, of which 
pages will come back to you as vividly 
as your own memories. The book is a 
masterpiece that will influence the art of 


It is one of the most continuous, auda- 
cious and successful examples of ironic 
writing in the English language. 


Three hundred brilliant pages . . . it is a 
masterpiece; ease and confidence run 
through every line of it. —The Times 
Queen Victoria should prove easily one 
of the most popular books of the year. 


out. How much is 
saved appears from a 
comparison of the price 
established for the book 
and a year of The New 
Republic ($6.50) with 
the price one would 
have had to pay if no 
special edition had been 
planned. That joint- 
price could not have 
been less than $8.00. 
The New Republic 
Edition is identical in 
material and_illustra- 
tion with the English 
edition. It is a volume 
in size the same as the 
Wells History, 450 


—J. C. Squire 


—New Statesman 


—The Nation 





—Daily Chronicle 








ous panegyric, their 
lamentable lack of selection, of detachment, 
of design? They 


pages, and bound in 
Holliston blue, with the ship emblem 
of The New Re- 





are as familiar as 
the cortége of the 
undertaker, and 
wear the same 
air of slow, fune- 
real barbarism. 
... How many 
lessons are to be 
learned from 
them!” How well 
Lytton Strachey 





A STILL MORE ATTRACTIVE BARGAIN 


If you have not already secured the Wells History for 
your library then hold off no longer. It is one of those in- 
escapable books that prick the conscience until they are 
read. No book in recent years has possessed this quality 
more surely, none ever better deserved to captivate men’s NT é 
minds. It combines the profit of serious study with the The New Re 
fascination of romance. The Outline of History, Queen 
Victoria, and a year of The New Republic, all three may 
be had for $14.00—truly an extraordinary bargain. 


public stamped 
on the cover. It 
bears no retail 
price and can be 
secured only with 
a subscription to 


public in accord- 
ance with the spe- 
cial offers below. 
If you are a cur- 








has learned them! 
With two books he has actually created a 
great English biographical! tradition. 
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rent subscriber 
you may renew now and receive your copy 
of Queen Victoria immediately. 


ee. tie SE Nw 
For the enclosed $14.00 please send me prepaid REPUsetic For the enclosed $6.50 please send me Lytton 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria and The Outline New York Caty Strachey’s Queen Victoria and enter in my name a 


of History by H. G. Wells. Also enter in my name a year’s 
subscription to the New Republic. 


Nore: One-third of the entire N. R. edition of Queen 
Victoria had been subscribed for a week before publica- 


tion and New York is in the grip of a bonk-binders’ strike. 
Only a few sets of the last printing of The Outline are in 
stock and there may be no sixth N. R. edition! 


_— 





year’s subscription to the New Republic. 


a a ee ‘ 


OR 
For the enclosed $5.00 please send me Lytton Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria and enter in my name a six months’ sub- 
scription. 
Pits cchesvetesanacisceteskabeistses ses 


a Dans tele bade kebiceesekddusedchoosse és 
(Prepaid in the U.S. Canadian and Forcign Postage extra) 
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$3,000,000 
| STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
“10 to 27 Year 5%,% State Bonds 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax, Including Surtax 


(Also exempt from all taxes in North Dakota) 


Interest Payable Semi-Annually in Gold, January 1 and July 1, each year, 
at New York, Chicago and Bismarck 


Maturities: 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1948 Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


Full Credit These bonds have back of them the entire resources of the State, amounting to $3,000,- 
000,000, and constitute a full faith and credit obligation of 70,000 square miles of ter- 

Obligation of ritory, 17,000,000 acres of which are under cultivation. 

State Special provisions have been written into the constitution safe-guarc ing the payment 
of both principal and interest, which cannot be changed nor repealed uotil both have 
been paid. 

s In addition to placing behind the Bonds the credit of the entire State, its full taxing 
power and its total resources, first mortgages on improved North Dakota Farm lands 

Real Estate have been filed with the State Treasurer as a direct security. They represent approxi- 
mately 40% of the valuation of the land, and in no case can the valuation be more than 

Series 50%, which is the ratio by statute. These mortgages are on farms under cultivation and 


the interest is now being paid. As a consequence, an interest fund has already been 
created. The interest and amortization payments on the mortgages are sufficient to meet 
the interest payments on the Bonds and retire them at maturity. A further guarantee of 
the sinking fund is assured by direct tax on real estate and personal property. 


Its population, according to last census, is 645,730. Approximately 30,000,000 acres 


Resources are accupied by farmers and 17,000,000 acres are under cultivation. 

of North The value of the cereal crop in 1920 was $192,248.000, and of its live stock and dairy 
products $56,000,000, a total of nearly a quarter of a billion. 

Dakota Its bonded indebtedness including this issue is less than % of 1% of the State’s 


assessed valuation. 
The total Bond issues of North Dakota amount to but little more than 1o cents per 


acre. For each dol!ar there is property to the value of $500. The total indebtedness of 
the State after the present issues are sold will be about 1-40 of one year’s production. 


Pur of The purpose of the issue is to stimulate agriculture by advancing to farmers addi- 
pose tional capital secured by first mortgages on their improved farms. This plan of rural 
Issue credits is followed in other States and is on lines similar to the Federal Farm Loan Act. 


These Bonds offer a legal investment for trust funds and Savings Banks in New 


a a ea York and most other States. 


The constitutionality and validity of the law authorizing the Bonds has been passed 


Validity of upon and approved by the District Court, by the Supreme Court of North Dakota, by the 
Issue United States Federal District Court and by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
an unanimous decision. Copies of this decision will be furnished by the undersigned. 


All legal matters in ~.«~2ction with these bonds will be subject 
to approval of our Cow:=.el, Messrs. Wood & Oakley, Chicago, Iil. 


Price 100, to Yieid 5%,%, 


All checks must be made payable to:—The Bank of North Dakota. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all applications and to award a smaller amount than applied for. 

Interim certificates bearing the same interest will be issued until the Bonds, dated July 1, 1921, are delivered. 

We invite the closest investigation of this issue by the most conservative bond buyers. Write or call for booklet containing full descrip- 
tion—or mai! check, postal or express order for as many of the bonds as you may desire. 


The State of North Dakota 


Bond Sales Office: ae. Fiecal Agent : Bond Sales Office: 
3061 Equitable Bidg. The Bank of North Dakota 1059 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
New York Bismarck Chicago, Il. 
N. D. Telephone, Harrison 8639 


Telephone Rector 4425 
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